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Difterent” 


By Malitta D. Fischer, American Honey Institute 


T’S DIFFERENT!” I wondered 
what was different as I over- 
heard the one home economic repre- 
sentative say to the other in the 
lobby of Hotel Statler at Boston, 
“Come on, it’s different—the honey 
story they are telling at Kellogg’s 
booth. Kellogg’s cereals, don’t you 
know, the booth on the corner just 
before you enter the ballroom, where 
the public meeings are held. You 
the public meetings are held. You 
know, the booth that Mary I. Barber 
Over to the Kellogg booth I hurried 
so that I might be on duty should 
these two women come. About half 
an hour later they did come. The 
honey story was told, motioning the 
process of drizzling, slightly warmed 
honey about fruits, over ice cream, 
whipped cream toppings; describing 
the making of honied orange and 
grapefruit strips for candy centers, 
honey krisp spread (made of Kel- 
logg’s rice krispies and honey) for 
tea wafers, and so on. 

“But show her the different honies 
and let her smell of them as you did 
me, please,’ requested the one. 

The lids of a half dozen sample 
jars were removed and one by one 
the jars passed. Ere long half a 
dozen women had collected, each 
waiting her turn to smell of the euca- 
lyptus, buckwheat, gallberry, mus- 
tard, Spanish needle, and spikeweed 
honies. One would have thought 
perfumes were being demonstrated— 
all were so eager to get the scent of 
each type. Sampling came next—va- 
rieties of honey candies and date 
bars; guessing what the centers of 
the candies contained; requesting 
recipes, and receiving complimentary 
honey packages. 

“I'd like to show my classes some 

these things—I have forty voca- 
nal students in home economics in 

e class; we are always looking for 

nething different. These honey 

nbinations are new to me. May I 
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register and will you send me enough 
copies to distribute to members of 
my classes?” 

Another query, “I am a home dem- 
onstration agent and also consultant 
to a number of food advertisers. I'd 
like to demonstrate some of these 
uses for honey, especially the ginger- 
bread with honey drizzled about the 
cream topping and Kellogg’s rice 
krispies sprinkled over that. I want 
to serve it, too, sometime. Will you 
send me the outline to follow in my 
demonstrational work?” 

I wish I could tell you many more 
of the “it’s different’? comments and 
list the many questions asked at the 
Kellogg honey booth, which was pos- 
sible through the arrangement of the 
Kellogg Company with American 
Honey Institute for the twentieth 
anniversary of the American Home 
Economics Association, which was 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
July 1 to 5. 

Here’s how the combination de 
veloped this year. Miss Barber, of 
Kellogg’s, always attends the annual 
convention of American Home Eco 
nomics Association if she possibly 
can. Last year circumstances pre- 
vented her attending, and this year 
she could stay only two and one-half 
days, for, in order to reach the 
American Medical Association con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon, she had 
to leave Boston on July 3. Dr. Bar- 
nard, president of the American 
Honey Institute, having attended the 
home economics meeting practically 
every year, knew the importance of 
contacts for honey at such a conven- 
tion and took the matter up with 
Kellogg’s to see if a joint arrange- 
ment could not be worked out. The 
result was that the Kellogg Company 
invited the American Honey Insti- 
tute to send their specialist to Boston 
to attend this meeting, to help Miss 
Barber in the Kellogg booth, and, 
after Miss Barber left take charge 


of the booth and tell of the services 
of Kellogg’s educational department 
and the use for their cereals. In 
return for this assistance, the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute was given all the 
space it needed to display honey and 
the privilege of telling the honey 
story. No space fee was charged 
the only expense to the Institute was 
that of its demonstrator. 

The combination worked beauti- 
fully, and wasn’t it lucky for me that 
I was the one the American Honey 
Institute sent to assist Miss Barber! 

It was my first attendance at such 
a meeting and I was indeed enthusi- 
astic over the response received from 
the teachers and allied food workers 
in this group. It was a great meet- 
ing—the last report from the _ busi- 
ness office indicated almost a thou- 
sand had registered. At the banquet 
were exactly six hundred. Each one 
received as banquet favors a silver 
cod (in miniature) mounted on a pin 
and a small brown wooden jar filled 
with coated peanuts to represent the 
Boston bean pot. The next annual 
convention of this association is to 
be held in Denver, and I should like 
to suggest right here that our Colo- 
rado beekeepers cooperate with the 
local Denver home economic commit- 
tee for the purpose of having either 
little decorated jars of honey or 
some honey product as one of the 
favors for the banquet next year. 
Surely we can do it. Such splendid 
contacts were made this year that 
the American Honey Institute is ALL 
SET to prepare for next summer’s 
gathering at Denver. 

Booth Registration 

Approximately 478 teachers, dieti- 
tians, hospital supervisors, home 
demonstration agents, nutrition spe- 
cialists, home economic commercial 
consultants, educational food direc- 
tors, and workers in similar fields 
registered at the Kellogg honey 
booth. The registrants represented 
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The Kellogg booth 
thirty-nine states, including Alaska 


and Canada. Representation varied 
from one up to as many as one hun- 
dred and twenty-six from the state 
of Massachusetts. It is interesting 
to note that the states with the 
heaviest population had the most 
representation, although this was to 
be expected. 

Many more persons passed the 
booth and stopped to talk cereals or 
honey, but 478 persons actually 
signed our registration book and 
made notes as to the type of litera- 
ture and they would wish 
from the Kellogg Company and the 
American Honey Institute. 


service 


How Beekeepers Helped 


With the honey donated to the 
American Honey Institute by indi- 
vidual beekeepers and secretaries of 
state associations, we made up thirty 
display jars in the eight-ounce size. 
The jars of honey really looked at- 
tractive mixed in with the boxes of 
cereals and posters. There were, too, 
a dozen two-ounce jars containing 
special types for comparison and 
sampling. About fifty two-ounce jars 
were filled with the milder honies 
and distrbiuted as complimentary 
packages. At this particular con- 
vention, this number might profitably 
have been two hundred and fifty in- 
stead of fifty. Several hundred pieces 


of honey candies were made—some 
of them, wrapped in colored cello- 
phane paper, were used as special 
sample packages. About two hun- 
dred date bars three weeks old (at 
this age they are soft and mellow 
and flavory), wrapped in golden, 


purple, green, cream, pink, and yel- 
low cellophane paper, either tied 
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the soston 


with green ribbon and decorated with 


fluffy bows or sealed with pretty 
flower stickers, were also used as 
complimentary packages. The date 


bars were distributed in part the first 
day to selected visitors, and one of 
these was the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee for the luncheon 
given for Home Economics Women 
in Business (one of the sectional 
groups of the association). 
Honey Bars at the Business 
Luncheon 

After trying the bar 
she said: “Have you one hundred 
and fifty of these? We'd like to 
have them for favors at our business 
luncheon to be held at noon on July 
fourth. Are they all wrapped as 
attractively as this one? Do let me 
have as many as you can spare! And 
if you can, we'd be glad to have fifty 
of those small honey jars tied with 
the green bows.” 


given her, 


We decided it would be a splendid 
way for suggesting uses for honey 
to persons active in commercial food 
work, so we gave the entertainment 
committee all the date bars we had 
left, to help fill the huge firecrackers 
which were donated as favors from 
the Dennison Paper Company. The 
firecrackers, 14 inches in height and 
6 inches in diameter, were made of 
heavy red paper with entire center 
empty so that each one might con- 
tain many favors. What a great deal 
of fun and comment they caused 
when opened! Here is what my fire- 
cracker contained: 

A Butterick pattern with a little 
book entitled “‘Discovered more than 
a million and a half new and curious 


eyes.” (how do you suppose they 





size 
was?)—Butterick Fashion Company. 


knew what my correct pattern 
A traveling sewing envelope 
thimble, pins, snaps, needles, assorted 
threads — Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 
A miniature Toastmaster, every 
detail included except that it could 


not be connected with the _ elec- 
tricity——-Waters-Gener Company. 
A doll blanket—-Esmond Blanket 


Company. 

A sample package of 
Brothers. 

A sample can of baking powder 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 

Candy box filled with Rice Krispies 


Hill 


dates 


salted and buttered—The Kellogg 
Company. 
Two clown caps, red, white and 


blue—Dennison Paper Company. 

A package of Dytint, dress dye 
North American Dye Corporation. 

Date bar and piece of honey candy 
wrapped in Dupont cellophane pa 
per—American Honey Institute. 

Many of those who attended this 
luncheon personally called at the 
Kellogg Company honey booth to get 
the date bar recipe. 

After my return to Indianapolis, 
I had a nice letter of appreciation 
from Alice Bradley, principal of Miss 
Farmer’s school. ‘‘May I express to 
you the appreciation of the Home 
Economics Women in Business for 
the delicious honey date bars which 
much to the 


added so attractiveness 


of the firecrackers which were our 
souvenirs at the annual luncheon 
held in Boston on July 4? I assure 
you that each member of the asso- 
ciation who attended the luncheon 
was particularly pleased with this 
gift.’’ 


Worth While Contacts 

The contacts made were well wort! 
while. Personal chats with directors 
of educational departments of allied 
food companies, whether commercial 
or of the institute type, afford great 
possibilities for follow-up work. Dr 
Barnard attended all of the meet 
ings, discussing honey and child 
health and protection, with his man) 
friends in the food industries. A list 
follows of some of the particularly 
profitable contacts. By profitable, | 
mean a contact that has possibilities 
for increasing 
honey through the addition of hone: 
recipes to the literature of allied 
food companies. For instance, th 
women in charge of Kitchen Aid 
booth brought over their cook bool 
and said: “Here, go over this an 
mark four or five places where you 
think honey recipes would work i! 
best. We'll adapt your formulas t 
our electrical equipment schedul 
and include them in the next edition 
which will probably be forthcoming; 
next winter. We want new combi 
nations, and some of the honey sug 
gestions are surely different.’’ 
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All of the workers listed below 
represent big organizations, the edu- 
eational departments of which con- 
sist in some cases of as many as a 
dozen home economic specialists for 
testing and demonstrating: 


Alice Bradley, principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery and 
cooking editor of Woman’s Home 
Companion. All honey recipes. 


Marie Sellers and Miss Linman— 
Postum Company. Jello and honey 
combinations. 


Miss McDonald—Certo. Hopes to 
distribute and demonstrate honey 
preserving formulas. 

Mrs. A. J. Peterson—People’s Gas, 
Light and Coke Company. Mrs. 
Peterson told Dr. Barnard and my- 
self at this meeting that she was 
satisfied honey was worth demon- 
strating, and any time we could ar- 
range to come to Chicago she would 
guarantee us an audience of one 
thousand women and her building 
was free for our use. Mrs. Peterson, 
through her radio broadcasting and 
program announcing, has been able 
to hold the record for largest attend- 
ance at her demonstrations. Imagine 
demonstrating honey before’ one 
thousand interested women! It rather 
frightens me. 


Miss Heseltine Hill Brothers. 
Honey recipes containing dates, co- 
coanut, fruit peel. 

Goldie Parker and Miss Beach— 
Kitchen Aid Company. Honey recipes 
adapted to electrical mixing. 

Eleanor Ahern—Procter & Gam- 
ble. Crisco honey combinations. 

Marjorie Child Husted—Washburn- 
Crosby Company. Honey cake, cookie 
and pudding formulas. 

Josephine Gibson—Heinz, 57 va- 
rieties. Interested in salad dressings 
and pudding sauces using honey. 

Mrs. Doris McCray — Chambers 
Stove Company and Home Economic 
Consultant. Honey material of all 
types. 

Mrs. Zoller—Ball Brothers. Honey 
canning recipes. 

No beekeeper will fail to see the 
importance of telling the honey story 
at a meeting of home _ economic 
teachers and food workers such as 
assemble at the conventions of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Let’s start now to plan for 
the Denver meeting, for it’s through 
actual personal contacts such as 
these meetings develop that honey 
will get its biggest boost. 








New Food Habits Bring Tarift 
Changes 


New food habits have been de- 
veloped in the United States as a 
result of educational campaigns by 
nutrition research workers, dietitians, 
and by promotion campaigns by food 
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manufacturers. As a result, the tariff 
bill now before Congress contains 
changes reflecting the attention now 
paid to “eating-for-health’” cam- 
paigns. 

For example, tomatoes will prob- 
ably have their tariff raised from % 
cent per pound to 3 cents per pound, 
and tomatoes prepared or preserved 
in any manner will carry a duty 
which formerly was applied only to 
tomato-paste. This is to take care 
of all canned tomatoes and tomato 
juice. 

Sauerkraut another “health food,” 
may have its tariff raised, and almost 
all vegetables in their natural state 
will receive tariff boosts. 

Growers of avocadoes, mangoes 
and papayas have asked for special 
protection, declaring it a good thing 
for the country if more of these 
vegetables are grown, especially pa- 
payas, inasmuch as this fruit contains 
papain, or vegetable pepsin, which 
is the basis of all digestive remedies. 

In a recent issue of the American 
Bee Journal, the proposed increased 
tariff on honey importation was men- 
tioned. In connection with tariff 
protection, we call attention espe- 
cially to the editorial in our last 
number on that subject. 


Honey, Subject of Study at Cali- 
fornia University 


Professor Vansell and Doctor Free 
born of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, are 
studying honey. Their problems are 
particularly devoted to three issues: 
the acids in honey, diastase in honey, 
and new uses for honey. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and the University of California are 
cooperating on these problems. 





Swedish Honey Production Lower 


Production of honey in Sweden 
during 1927 is estimated by the presi- 
dent of the Association of Swedish 
Bee Raisers at about 1,300,00 pounds 
as compared with about 2,200,000 
pounds during 1926, according to a 
report from Consul General John 
Ball Osborne, Stockholm, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

No estimates of 1928 production 
are yet available, but it is believed 
that it was much lower than that of 
1927, due to an even more unfavor- 
able season. 

The Association of Swedish Bee 
Raisers is a national organization in- 
terested in the promotion of bee 
raising in Sweden. This association, 
which is divided into 25 country as- 
sociations and 486 local units, has 
a total membership of over 10,000. 

Owing to the greatly reduced pro- 
duction during the past two seasons, 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


John Prothero 


























On the mountainside near Rust- 
burg, Virginia, is one of the prettiest 
apiary sites which I have yet seen. 
Across a little stream on the opposite 
hillside is the home of John Prothero, 
well known to American beekeepers 
as a former breeder of Italian queens 
and frequent contributor to the bee 
magazines. 

Prothero is an Englishman who has 
chosen America as his adopted coun- 
try and Virginia as his home. He 
first met the present Mrs. Prothero 
on a battlefield of France, where she 
was trying to find out what was the 
trouble with the motor of her ambu 
lance that she could not make it run. 
Out of the common effort to revive 
the dead motor they developed so 
many other interests in common that 
they formed a partnership for life, 
and the home in the Virginia hills is 
the result. Mr. Prothero is devoted 
to his bees, and Mrs. Prothero to her 
chickens, and both love the flowers. 
To tell all the interesting things 
which one finds when he visits them 
would be too long a story, but no 
bee man can afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity to call at this delightful coun- 
try place. 


Swedish dealers have had to turn to 
foreign sources to supply the domes- 
tic demand. Most of the imports 
have come from Germany and the 
United Kingdom. They often con- 
sisted of trans-shipments of Cana- 
dian, American and Austrailan honey. 
Small quantities are imported direct 
from the United States. 
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} commendation when it is in an exhibit. The 
ill learn that it is pure honey and that it may 


irned to the liquid state by simply heating i 
lany people believe that extracted granulated 
een mixed with sugar. 
It will pay any of our beekeepers to attend 
sufficient supply of honey. 
eds of people and secure worthwhile custome) 
Illinois beekeepers who wish to exhibit shoul 
W. W. Lindley, Springfield, Illinois, secretary 
ir, for a premium list. Dr. A. C. Baxter, presi 
e Illinois Beekeepers’ Association, Myers Offic: 
g, Springfield, is in charge of the apiary exhi 
ill furnish information to beekeepers desiring 


ibit. About $600 is to be paid in premiums 


Jager Library Offered to University 
interested 


One of the most extensive private bee librari 
Francis Jager, formerly apiculturist at the I 
f Minnesota. It contains nearly six hundred 
ilumes, all the circulars and pamphlets and 


ost of the bee magazines, both in this ce 
road. Many of the books are old and rare ( 


w very difficult to acquire. 


j Realizing that such a valuable collection will pa 
s hands in time, and wishing it to be preset 
iture use, Jager writes that he will offer it at 
he university that will purchase it. Those in cl 
the beekeeping departments in our schools should 
nd out what they can do to get an option 
lection. We understand that Jager wishe 
neration other than a portion of what the mat 
‘ him 
This is one of the few remaining opportu 
cure a really fine working library, including n 
the old volumes which are so rapidly passing into | 
nt ownership. Address him at St. Bonifacius, 
A Good Year to Requeen 
Oecasionally in the summer season we have 
ir subscribers to requeen to get their bee 
proper condition for winter and for building up tl 
wing spring. 
The present season is unusual from the fact 
been late, especially in the central and east 
followed by prolonged rains in most sections and 
mged crop which in many places will run into tl 
crop. 
What is the result? Queens have been called 
ra heavy and long egg-laying season. We, th 
. lvise those so located that requeening colonie 
’ nly very desirabe but almost necessary to insurt 
rength for winter and for best increas 


Many beekeepers pref r to let the bees d 
jueening, others prefer to raise their queens, 

d more, beekeepers are coming to rely on the 
the South, who can rear and furnish quee 
ces. But whether you rear queens yourself 
e queens, we believe this to be one of the ] 
asons where requeening is especially desirable. 
The earlier requeening can be done, the bet 
ww the new queens to become established a 
young brood nest for the winter. It will a 
many sections that it will be possible to req 
the end of the white honeyflow, when ther: 
mey coming in and the queens are most ri 


pted. 


Honey Not Perishable 


it his product is not perishable and does not 
to seek an immediate market. With the berry 
1 the milk producer it is only a matter of a ft 
m the time the output is ready until it must re 
sumer. If markets are unfavorable, loss« 
vy. It is only by means of an effective o1 

the producer of a perishable product ca 
tect himself. 
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They will enlighten 


The honey producer has a great advantag: t} 


Granulated honey also will come in for its share 
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ONCE heard it said by a woman 
who should know that the first 

indication of approaching old age is 
the growing tendency to object to 
changes. If that is true, then I am 
still young—quite young. I dearly 
love changes. In fact I so thoroughly 
like changes that whenever my clean- 
ing day comes I feel an almost in- 
controllable desire to change every- 
thing, move every piece of furniture 
and rehang all the pictures. 

This quite disconcerts my John, 
who would contentedly live in a 
house all his life without a dish or 
book displaced. After one of my 
periodical household upheavals, poor 
dear John wanders about the house 
in a maze, eagerly looking for his 
collar, or his hat, or his shaving mug. 
He seems in a vague, indistinct sort 
of way to expect to find them in- 
stantly where he put them, or where 
he thought he put them, or has been 
accustomed to have me put them. 
He insists that because when we first 
moved into this house the furniture 
stood thus-and-so, it should forever 
stay there, that he scarcely learns 
where a thing is until it is gone— 
moved to some other corner, or side, 
or room. He declares it is dread- 
fully confusing and disturbing to his 
peace of mind. He says he no sooner 
gets “oriented” until the job has to 
be done all over again. John says 
he doesn’t know just what “oriented” 
means, but he heard George Demuth 
use it once, so it must be all right, 
and I will admit it does sound awfully 
high-brow. 

Now, as I said, I like changes. It 
is always sort of exciting to go rum- 
maging for some article I need, to 
find it in a new and unexpected 
place. A dresser at a different angle, 
a picture in a different light, a table 
where you were not expecting it, a 
chair out of mooring—all add variety 
to life, breaking into the humdrum 
of everyday housekeeping monotony 
and adding a thrill to the scheme of 
of things, especially if you are a 
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Bee Veils and Other 
Things 
By Betty Bee 


night prowler, or Bobby rolls out of 
bed, or you get up to close the win- 
dows. 

It is the same, too, in this matter 
of dress. Go back as far as you 
can remember, have men’s clothes 
ever been greatly changed or radi- 
cally improved? Of course there are 
those funny fat knee pants our fash- 
ionable golfers display, and those 
ridiculous’ striped hose, but one 
would say these are an improvement, 
I am sure. I reckon men have too 
many other things to think about to 
try to work out any better style of 
dress. Take John’s wedding suit for 
instance. It would probably pass 
muster today—if he could get into 
it, as a reasonably stylish outfit, and 
no doubt my own dad’s high-top hat 
and long-tailed coat of post Civil 
War days would still be elegant and 
up to date. 

Many a time when I have been 
helping my John chase an elusive 
collar button—and have you ever 
noticed how invariably it is when 
you are late?—I have offered in- 
tensely practical suggestions as to 
suitable reform in masculine clothing 
and outlined remarkably artistic and 
sensible changes in style that my 
John might start; but he merely 
looks at me as if curious as to the 
exact condition of my mental caliber. 


Men are so funny anyway. Now 
with women, I can quite imagine 


what a lot of fun Mother Eve must 
have had trying the effect of differ- 
ent kinds of fig leaves, and since she 
had little else to do she no doubt 
worked out many artistic and origi- 
nal ideas. I know women from 
Mother Eve down have tried out 
many very silly and foolish styles, but 
at least we have had the good sense 
when we found a garment uncom- 
fortable, or homely, or inconvenient, 
to try something else. None of us 
would go back to the shirtwaists and 
wide skirts of our girlhood, nor the 
leg o’ mutton sleeves and “ratty” 
pompadours and “merry widow” hats 
of a few years later. Yes, we do 
change, but don’t we usually improve 
for comfort and style, not to say 
originality? Of course there is a 
limit; for instance, this one-piece 
bathing suit business and the sun-tan 
back of our present summer—that is 
a bit too much, or I should probably 
say, too little! 

Now as to this subject of changes, 
there is one article in Beekeeping 
Fashions that just now should have 
our attention. It is certainly up to 
us women folk to make a change, for 
our men folk never will. I refer to 
bee veils. These certainly could be 





improved. I know there are bee 
veils and bee veils. The market i 
full of them. Every beekeeper wh: 
visits us has his own particular va 
riety. Why, my John has a sort o! 
mania for trying out bee veils, an 
our honey house sometimes looks lik 
a sort of cross between a King Tut’ 
tomb and a superannuated milliner 
shop. John has a dozen or so ir 
more or less state of misuse. Hi: 
says “he can’t see through ’em!’’ 
Now it.seems to me that is a por 
excuse. Why can’t he see throug 
them? The trouble with men throug 
all these generations of stagnation a 
to clothing is, they have not yet 
learned to adapt their anatomy t 
the prevailing style. We women ca 
wear hoopskirts or knickers, court 
trains or one-piecers, and get by. | 
can see through bee veils—may!] 
not as well as without, but that 

not the reason I wear a bee veil. 

I have discussed this very subject 
with a good many beekeepers-in-law 
and they universally agree that the: 
are but two necessary qualifications 
to be considered in this question of 
bee veils: First, does it keep out 
the bees? And, second, how do w 
look in the thing? I have studied 
all the pictures the bee catalogues 
and journals display—Mr. Soanso in 
the Blank-blank bee veil, or Dr. 
Xany in the celebrated Hocuspocus 
bee veil, invented and perfected by; 
the great bee man, Prof. Ketchabe. 
etc., etc., and I have tried on all the 
veils my John has accumulated from 
time to time, and I want to tell you 
frankly that none of these meet th: 
necessary requirements. They maj 
with proper mechanical manipulation 
keep the bees out, but I am here t 
tell you frankly they are all might) 
short on the second requirement. 

It is therefore time for us, dear 
sister beekeepers-in-law, to take up 
this matter and see what we can d 
Bee veils must be changed. We al! 
agree as to that. Let us get together 
and see if we cannot design a be: 
veil that is really worth something. 
It must not be made of tulle, for 
that catches in everything. Wire 
screen gets in the way. Bobbinet 
blows against one’s neck, and if it 
is not a bee, at least we think it is 
so the result is the same. Old-fash- 
ioned mosquito netting is too con 
mon. Mica comes in too small sheets 
and cello-glass is too warm. Copper 
wire is too expensive. Don’t let’s 
have it green, for I simply look a 
fright in green; and don’t make 
so it will muss our hair, and let’s 
be sure it is comfortable and cox 
and bee tight and cannot be kicke« 
about the honey house or left on th 
living room table or carried off i: 
some visiting beekeeper’s pocket. S 
as soon as we get the canning don 
and the youngsters all back in school, 
let’s put our wits to work and sur- 
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rise our Johns with a real bee veil, 
nd then, standing shoulder to shoul- 
er, convince them they can adopt it 
without changing their methods of 
management in the least. 


Honey Grape Juice 


Are you fond of old-fashioned 
grape juice for Sunday night winter 
suppers? Then you will like this 
honey grape juice, made as follows: 
Vash and stem carefully fine ripe 
grapes, boil until well done. Mash 
and strain carefully through a fine 
sieve, then through jelly bag. Put 
juice in porcelain-lined kettle, boil 
rapidly five minutes, sweeten to taste 
with good quality of liquid honey, 
bring to boil once more and bottle, 
sealing while hot. 


Grape Catsup 


Heat four pounds of ripe grapes 
until well wilted, then rub through 
a colander. Cook pulp to desired 
thickness, add one pound of liquid 
honey, boil and stir fifteen minutes. 
Add one teaspoon salt, one teaspoon 
broken cinnamon, one-fourth tea- 
spoon cayenne pepper, one teaspoon 
whole cloves, and one-half pint good 
vinegar, and continue boiling five or 
ten minutes. Run all through a fine 
sieve, bottle in hot sterilized bottles, 
being sure the pulp does not cool 
below 190 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Honey Grape Marmalade 


Stem, wash and drain two gallons 
of ripe grapes. Separate pulp from 
skins and cook slowly until seeds 
separate from pulp. Then rub 
through colander. Return strained 
pulp to kettle, add the skins, sweeten 
to taste with liquid honey (I use 
about two cups) and grated rind of 
two lemons and two teaspoons of 
ground cinnamon. Cook slowly until 
thick, stirring to prevent burning. 
Place in sterilized cans and seal. 


Spiced Apples 


Heat two cups of honey, one cup 
honey vinegar and one teaspoon cin- 
namon, and cook three to five min- 
utes. Then add, a few at a time, 
whole crabapples or rings of tart 
apples (about two quarts) and cook 
in syrup until they become tender, 
but not broken. Place in _ sterilized 
Jars, cover with syrup, and, before 
sealing, add one small piece of ginger 
root, two or three whole cloves and 
a bit of cinnamon bark. Seal 


Honey Peach Butter 


Wipe, the peaches, do not pare; 
remove stones. Put them in porce- 
lain kettle, adding to each peck one 
pint water. Cover kettle and cook 
slowly one hour, adding a little more 
water if necessary and stirring fre- 
quently. Then add three pounds of 
liquid honey for each peck of 
peaches. Cook, stirring constantly 
until thick and smooth. Can. 
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Preferences and Competition in American 
Honey Exports 


By R. L. Purdon, Chief, Sugar and Confectionery Section, Foodstuffs Division, 
Department of Commerce 
(Address before American Honey Producers’ League) 


Tt first records of honey ex 
ported to foreign markets from 
the United States in any considerable 
quantity show that a total of $68,- 
764 worth was exported in 1884. 
These have been increased more than 
1,000 per cent since that time and 
now amount to approximately one 
million dollars annually. During the 
record year 1927 we shipped 12,054,- 
607 pounds, valued at $1,052,648. 
Our principal foreign customers are 
Germany, which takes about two- 
thirds of our total exports, and the 
United Kingdom, which purchases 
approximately 20 per cent. The prin- 
cipal competition, other than that 
offered by domestically produced 
natural and artificial honey in Ger 
many, comes from central European 
countries, Cuba and Chile. The Ger 
man uses for honey are much the 
same as in the United States and the 
bulk of it is used in its original form 
as a table delicacy. The German 
family diet substitutes honey as a 
spead for bread in place of butter 
to a considerable extent. Otherwise, 
honey is extensively used as an in- 
gredient in the production of Honig 
Kuchen, Lebkuchen and other typical 
German bakery products. There is 
also a considerable blending industry. 

The consumption of honey in Ger 
many is estimated by importers and 
wholesalers at 14,000,000 
pounds annually, from which it wili 
be seen that imports from the United 
States now supply about one-fifth of 
the total requirement. 


about 


Amber or clear varieties are the 
most popular, and alfalfa, 
orange blossom and sweet white clo- 


Sage, 


ver are also in demand. It is gen- 
erally difficult to market the darker 
varieties, buckwheat, al- 
though we continue to sell certain 
quantities of this type to German 
blenders, and in one year, 1926, dis- 
posed of rather important quantiti 
in this way. The popular taste for 
honey in Germany, however, does not 
in general find the strong flavor of 
the darker variety to its liking. 
Under normal conditions Germar 
produces two-thirds of the honey 
consumed, but in 1927 the outturn 
fell to approximately one-third of 
total requirement and several trade 


such as 


sources believed to be reliable esti- 
mate the 1928 German yield as being 
even less than in 1927. 

In the United 
noted a preference for white, light 


Kingdom there ts 


or pale amber, amber and dark 


honeys, in the order of their popu- 


larity, provided the honey is not 
neutral in taste. The English als» 
pay much attention to “texture” and 
to the rapidity of granulation. As 
to flavors, there is a good demand 
for white sage honey, and the prod- 
ucts of the orange blossoms are also 


esteemed 


English buyers may be 
divided into three groups: 


generally 


(1) Bottlers. (2) Manufacturers 
(3) Hospitals, 
schools, and public institutions. 


of cough syrups, etc. 


Competition with American honey 
imported into the United Kingdom, 
which accounts for about 25 per cent 
of the total importation, comes prin- 
cipally from the British colonial pos- 
sessions, which together supply about 
half of the total, and 
from the British West Indies, and 
also from Cuba and Chile. Total 
British imports for 1927 amounted 
to about 9,500,000 pounds, valued 
at a little better than $1,000,000. 


particularly 


American exporters have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in ship- 
ping honey to England because of 
their failure in some cases to comply 
with the requirements of the British 
laws governing the marking of pack 
ages to indicate country of origin. 
A new merchandise marking act be- 
came effective January 13, 1929. The 
gist of the requirements as to honey 
in this connection is that if of for- 
eign origin it must be so marked in 
indelible letters on the broader sur- 
face of whatever shape of container 
may be used. Copies of these regu- 
lations may be secured from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by application either di- 
rectly to Washington or to the near- 
est district or cooperative office. 

some rather violent 
and bitter attacks on foreign honeys 
in general and American honey in 
particular have had to be overcome. 
At one time attacks of this charac 
ter, widely circulated in the German 
and alleging filthiness and 
deleteriousness of foreign honey, be- 


In Germany 


press, 


came so unrestrained and objection- 
able that translation in the English 
language is barely printable. The 
emanated, it is reported, 
principally manufac- 
turers of artificial honey. Only after 
representation by Ameri- 
can exporters and representatives of 
the United States 
Germany could 

Largely 


attacks 
from German 
strenuous 


Government in 
attacks be 
instrumental in 


these 
stoppe d. 


(Continued on page 413) 
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| A Glance Through the South 


By Jess 


Dalton 





—; 





In Louisiana 


N all my years of southern bee- 

keeping, I have never seen such 
a bad year as this. From personal 
contact and from visiting with others 
from all parts of the state, I hav 
vet to see a single person that has 
had a normal season in honey pro- 
duction. About the first of July the 
writer and Mr. J. W. Newton, of 
the Louisiana Southern Bee Farms, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, took a short 
trip down around New Orleans and 


the country from Baton Rouge. At 
New Orleans bees had made a good 
living and put up a small amount of 
honey. 

Package business with Mr. Steven- 
son had been excellent and we en- 
joyed looking through the yards 
lately pictured in the Journal, to- 
gether with the hospitable proprie- 
tor. 

Yesterday, July 8, at the Southern 
States Bee Culture Station, I checked 
the records of the scale hive since 
May 1, balanced three times a day, 
a strong three story colony. It had 
averaged from eight to ten frames of 
brood constantly. The weights were 
as follows, approximately: May 1, 
145 pounds; May 16, 169 pounds; 
May 30, 157 pounds; June 1, 157 
pounds; June 15, 160 pounds; June 
30, 156 pounds; July 1, 156 pounds; 
July 8, 159 pounds. A total gain in 
a little over two months of fourteen 
A colony, three story, oper- 
ated by expert beekeepers. 

Obviously, with strong 


pounds. 


colonies 
showing this record, weak colonies 
are starving unless they are being 
fed. 

Mr. Stevenson, at New Orleans, 
had a scale hive not so accurately 
checked that showed something like 
a thirty-pound gain in two months. 
The Louisiana Southern Bee Farms 
showed slight gains in some yards 
and starvation in others. 

While in Baton Rouge, I met Mr. 
Sexton, of Des Glaise, one of the 
heaviest producers in Louisiana, who 
told me he would produce about two- 
thirds of the crop in that district. At 
St. Francisville, my own bees starved 
all spring, but lately some yards 
show a fair gain, others hardly any 
thing, and from 
upper part of the state, the condi 
tions are the same there. Identical 


reports over the 


conditions reported also from west 
Texas. 
In Mississippi 
Indications are that there was a 
good package business, but very poor 
honeyflow and bees not yet in con- 
dition for winter. 


© 
ISO 


In Alabama 
Alabama reports a good package 
business, but very unfavorable honey 
conditions all spring and early sum 
mer, with indications that bees wil! 
have to be fed to carry them through 
the winter. 


In Florida 


Very little early honey was har- 


vested, but bees are in good shape 


for the fall flow and there are hopes 
that enough will be harvested from 
this source to carry them through to 
spring with little feeding. The Medi- 
terranean fruit fly has been the chief 
disturbing factor in this vicinity and 
has absorbed all agricultural atten- 
tion for the past months in an at 
tempt to eradicate the pest before it 


gains a permanent foothold. 


In Georgia 
Georgia had the best early pros- 
pects for a heavy honey crop of all 
the southern states, and right up to 
the last minute expected one. Early 
weather, while not extra favorable, 
was of a condition favoring building 
up, and a good continual stimulative 
flow dragged along and the coloni: 
reached storing strength. The blooms 
came out and along with the bloom 
heavy and light rains, floods, and 
continual bad, unfavorable weathe 
until the crop was a “flash in the 
pan.” 

All this, of course, is not very en 
couraging, either to those established 
in the business or to those thinking 
of it. We suppose that the older 
beekeepers have seen hardships and 
setbacks before If the new one: 
think it is all rosy and easy and an 
easy trail to wealth and happiness 
we want to warn them before they 
embark. Above all, I cannot person- 
ally see one bit of advantage in pie 
turing conditions other than they are 
and misleading those who might be 
reading after us. 

To those who have honey to sell, 
I positively believe untold harm is 
done by predicting or broadcasting 
false crop conditions and reporting 
normal or over normal crops from 
states where it is a positive fact that 
the crop, looked at from the most 
optimistic viewpoint, is a long way 
below normal. 


Southern States Beekeeping Confer- 


ence and Southern Meetings 
After working hard to line up a 
string of meetings, we succeeded 
omewhat accidentally 


we expected. 


better than 
Immediately followin: 
the Texas two-day meeting at Col- 
lege Station during the College short 


course, Louisiana follows the first 





week in August with a college shor 
course and a two days’ beekeepers 
meeting. The seventh and eighth ot 
August are the dates for this meet 
ing. Then Florida comes in with 
short course. The following week 
beekeepers’ meeting at Gainsville, o 
August 15 and 16. This lines wy 
three states with not only beekeep 
ers’ meetings, but farm short courses 
Texas gives reduced rail rates, Lou 
isiana gives rooms free to those at 
tending, with meals at cost. 
Florida will 
rangements. 


report 


ts own at 


It is possible that holding be 
meetings at the same time as t 
1 


regular short courses will have addi 


tional advantages, as many beekee} 
ers are interested in other lines o 
work. 

The agricultural workers hol 
their yearly meetings in February i 
Jackson, Mississippi, about the sam: 
time as the southern conference ji 
Baton Rouge. The question of ¢ 
operation between the two organiza 
tions should then be taken up an 
threshed out. 

If it were possible to get Georgi: 
to move its meeting up about thre: 
weeks, we would have four stat 
lined up, so that anyone intereste: 
in the work could make the whole 
swing of the circle, remaining a few 
days in each section, getting the re 
duced fares and other favors ex 
tended them, some of which it is har 
to get where the states are acting 
individually. 

The Louisiana State Beekeepers’ 

Meeting, August 7-8 

This is further reported unde 
“Meetings and Events’ in that de 
partment further on in this issu 
By far the most important point ir 
the program is the one of coopera 
tive marketing of honey. One brie 
year of this work has brought out 
advantages hardly noticeable to 
casual 
course, developed weak points that 
will have to be corrected. One « 
the worst disappointments was th 
unexpected delay in getting cash r« 
turns. While a fair cash advance i 
made the day the honey is accepted 
it has taken longer than we expecte: 
to get final returns. Perhaps this i 
due to our inexperience in selling it 
export markets, and possibly it car 
be remedied. 

At least this is the greatest draw 
back. There is much to offset it. We 
hope those who are interested wil 
remember that when this move wa 
started carloads of honey were lying 
in honey houses in Louisiana fot 
which offers were made at 
from 40 to 50 cents per gallon, anc 


being 


these offers very slow and independ 
ent. Some producers tried the ex 
periment of local freight on a few 


barrels to such markets as St. L@Mis. 
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When the Beekeeper 
Turns Salesman to 
Move His Honey 























The Dillon apiary and the camp car which carried the honey on the long trip east 


OMPETITION took our local 

honey market in south Michi- 
gan. Our dealer bought honey and 
sold it retail at less than we had 
been receiving wholesale, so, with 
a bumper crop of honey, we must 
find a new and larger market. 


When the bees were packed for win- 
ter and the hired man initiated into 
the job of doing chores on a live- 
stock and bee farm, we loaded nine 
hundred pounds of honey, in tin, 
glass and comb, into the rear seat 
of the flivver and started for the 
industrial east to learn the honey- 
selling game and incidently to dis- 
pose of our crop. 

We began in Toledo, in the old 
orthodox door-to-door fashion, try- 
ing the rich, the poor, and the middle 
classes. Then we canvassed the 
farm houses and small towns along 
the way east. We sold honey every 
place we went, but it was too slow 
and we didn’t like being the pest 
which the door-to-door salesman has 
become. Moreover, we prefer to sell 
to men. 

Next we specialized on stores and 
offices, including the office and ele- 
vator boys, janitor, ice and garbage 
drivers, and did better business 
“wherever man is found.’ With ex- 
perience and = success we became 
braver and began to ignore “no 
admittance” signs and to work yard 
men at the factories; then the engi- 
neers and, through the back doors, 
on into the factories, giving every- 
one a taste of honey on a toothpick 
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We hear much of marketing 
experiences, but here is one 
which tops them all. It proves 
that a live-wire beekeeper, in 
spite of competition and pres- 
ent volume methods of market- 
ing, can sell more honey than 
he can produce, at good retail 
prices. But he must pay the 
cost, and make the sacrifice. If 
he doesn’t like the work that 
it takes to sell honey, let him 
be content with wholesaling it 
to those who will sell it. 



















( 


and passing out lots of five-pound 
pails of honey. 

When business was good we 
tarried; when it was slow we did not 
urge, but passed on with care not to 
interfere with the men’s work. Some- 
times we were invited out and then 
we tried to sell at noon and quitting 
time, but the men were usually in a 
hurry and passed us by. We traded 
honey without difficulty for gas, oil, 
storage, repairs, meals, lodging, and 
about everything we required. As 
we went further east we raised the 
price from $1.00 to $1.25 and then 
to $1.50 for a five-pound pail, and 
it sold more readily at the higher 


price, 





“4 





In the large cities, high pressure 
salesmen were taking orders for five- 
pound pails at $2.50. Delivery is 
made by high pressure methods which 
do not appeal to the beekeeper. By 





My Experiences in Selling at Retail 


on Long Distance Trips to 
the Larger Markets 


By Gordon P. Dillon 


the time the auto was unloaded we 
managed to connect up with another 
shipment which we had sent on 
ahead. This was sold on the way 
back by another route. 

The trip sold a little less than a 
ton of honey, for enough over the 
wholesale price to pay the expenses 
and the hired man at home, with fair 
pay for our time. Also we had the 
experience; but we were convinced 
that such a method was inadequate— 
too slow, too costly; there must be 
a better way. 

The Second Trip 

Early in December, we loaded the 
car again with one thousand pounds 
of honey and set out to wholesale 
honey in Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. We ex- 
pected to deliver only small lots and 
ship larger orders direct from home. 

Our first ambition was to sell to 
grocers. We called on them by the 
score. Many of them had honey on 
hand, usually old stuff in unsightly 
packages set back out of sight- We 
sold some honey, but could not be 
happy about it, as in many cases we 
felt sure the grocer would still have 
it in some obscure place a year 
hence. We did find a few grocers 
who knew how to sell honey and 
were moving great quantities of it. 

Next we turned to roadside stands 
and gas stations. The tourist season 
was over, but we tried to create 
future business and gave out a little 
booklet on how to sell honey. Our 
conclusion was that it would be the 
exceptional gas vender who would 
sell our honey in quantities profitable 
to himself and to us. 

So far we had ignored the bee- 
keepers. Now we began to call on 
them. Usually they kept but a few 
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colonies and produced only a small 
amount of inferior honey. They al- 
ways said their surplus sold readily 
at a good price and that they could 
sell much more if they had it. I 
proceeded to do my best to see that 
they got it, and most of my load was 
sold to beekeepers. Many of them, 
however, lacked vision, or ambition, 
or funds to buy a stock. 

I am convinced that most bee- 
keepers in the thickly populated East 
would .do better to buy honey and 
sell it rather than to try to produce 
it. Folks will drive out into the 
country to buy honey of a beekeeper 
and pay more for it than their grocer 
asks. If the beekeepers, with this 
market at their doors, would grasp 
it, our marketing troubles would be 
over. 

In the cities we called on the 
bakers. We found the small bakeries 
usually didn’t use honey and knew 
nothing about it. The largest buy 
only in New York. In the medium 
sized bakeries we found a good out- 
let for honey and one which is con- 
tinually growing. Large department 
stores and chain store buyers were 
hard boiled. They wanted figures 
on great quantities of honey, but 
weren’t interested in the best price 
I could quote. Also they wanted 
small package goods. I had honey 
to sell, but was not equipped to com- 
pete with the bottler for small pack- 
age business. 

The Third Trip 

We started east on our third trip 
with the feeling we had made little 
real progress in the direction of sell- 
ing honey at a profit. Most of our crop 
had been moved, however. We had 
learned that most people are inter- 
ested in bees. On this trip we took 
a load of honey, an observation hive, 
an eight-frame hive with a screen 
cage to fit over it, enclosing the top 
of it, and the head and shoulders of 
a demonstrator. 

We began in the small towns. We 
parked on “the four corners” or on 
Main street, displayed honey through 
the sedan windows, placed the obser- 
vation hive on the hood and set up 
the eight-frame, with the screen over 
me. By this time a crowd was al- 
ready gathered and I began to tell 
the story of the bees. 

As I gained confidence we moved 
into larger cities, where the trouble 
was obstructing traffic; the police 
wanted to know about our license, 
and we had to prove we produced 
the honey; but still we were ob- 
structing traffic and must move on, 
so we rented empty store door privi- 
leges, usually for $1.00 a day. 

It was pretty cold outside and I 
could not sell, make change, and be 
nside the cage demonstrating at the 
ame time. So we arranged to go 
nto large stores and municipal mar- 
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kets and handle the bees. The store 
would furnish a girl, give out sam- 
ples to sell my honey, and pay me 
wholesale price for the honey sold. 
This plan worked better, 
promising to furnish a future mar- 
ket. 

There was enough time left when 
crowds in the stores and markets 
were not large enough to work, also 
evenings were usually available, so 
we sent to the high school or colleges 
to find if the classes in entmology, 
biology, or agriculture would not like 
to see the bees work. They always 
did, and usually we had an invitation 
to appear to talk before the whole 
school. We tried never to miss an 
opportunity to talk honey as well as 
bees: 


besides 


After one or two appearances, in- 
vitations began to come in thick, 
from Y. M. C. A.’s, Girl Scouts, Ro- 
taries, Kiwanis, women’s clubs, and 
so on. If the newspaper reporters 
did not find us first, I hunted them 
up and got more free advertising for 
honey. 


In one city where I had made a 
number of demonstrations, I took one 
evening to try door-to-door selling 
to see the results of my campaign. 
My reception was far different from 
what it had ever been before. I was 
usually greeted with, “Oh, yes, I 
saw your picture in the paper,” or 
“My son John saw your bees at high 
school,” or “I heard you at the 
women’s club” and they bought 
honey. Some such follow-up is nec- 
essary, as I am not expected to sell 
honey when I am a guest at a club 
or dinner. 

The experiment is not yet com- 
plete. We sold our own crop of 
seven tons and bought three tons. 
We felt that we had just about 
learned how to sell honey when we 
had to leave it and go to the hos- 
pital for an operation, from which 
convalescence has been slow. I am 
building a house car which I am 
hoping will make me at home wher- 
ever business is good and will itself 
carry some signs which will help to 
give honey a place in the sun. 


Riverside County Beekeepers’ Club Captures Many Fair Prizes 












HIVERSIDE COUN 1Y 
BEEKEEPERS CLUB 








Above is a picture of the exhibit 
put on by the Riverside, California, 
Beekeepers’ Club. It is an unusual 
display and many first prizes were 
awarded to members of the club. 
Mrs. Charles Kinzie, of Arlington, 
was in charge. 


A feature of the exhibit was a 
bulk display of 
honey. There was also a large dis 
play of honey in extracting frames 
Fighty- 
four pressed plants showed different 
flowers from which the bees gather 
honey. 
frames or on cardboard. Two small 


orange and sage 


and comb honey in sections. 


These were mounted in glass 


bee yards were set up, one an orange 
blossom apiary and the other a sage. 

In one case were pastries, cookies, 
canned foods, jellies, jams and candy, 
to show the many uses of honey in 
home cooking. This was in charge 
of Mrs. William Reeves and Mrs. 
Kinzie. It won many blue ribbons 
and attracted much attention. 

One of the most interesting addi- 
tions to the demonstration of uses 
of honey was a small table set to 
show honey used in different meals 
in the home. If every beekeepers’ 
club in the United States could do 
an equally good job every year, the 
value would be great. 
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French Beekeepers Stirred Up Over Wax Purity 


AX is a substance which, when 

heated, is extremely apt to boil 
over. The same appears to apply to 
the discussion of subjects connected 
with it in the apicultural press, to 
judge by the events of the past two 
years in France. As a matter of 
fact, the trouble has arisen largely 
from two causes: lack of sufficient 
discrimination on the part of editors 
in suppressing offensive matter sent 
them for publication, and a failure— 
on the part of some disputants—to 
discriminate between a purely scien- 
tific discussion of the building habits 
of bees and the technical and com- 
mercial (not to say ethical) questions 
involved in the admixture of beeswax 
substitutes in foundation. 

The discussion appears to have 
originated in an article by Perret- 
Maisonneuve (Gazette Apicole, April, 
May, 1927). He placed various plas- 
tic substances in a hive, in close 
proximity to a comb that was being 
built, and alleged that bees utilized 
the substances, or many of them, as 
substitutes for wax. For example, in 
one experiment they incorporated 12 
per cent of ruberoid in a comb (as 
was shown by analysis). He con- 
cluded from his observations that it 
is out of place to be too particular 
about the absolute purity of founda- 
tion. His article was followed up by 
Caillas (France Apicole, August, 
1927), who expressed the opinion 
that beekeepers could effect a con- 
siderable saving by using substitutes 
for beeswax in foundation. It would 
be, of course, necessary to mix sev- 
eral substances, since no one of them 
has all the needful qualities. Caillas 
declared that nowadays most foun- 
dation is more or less adulterated; he 
also very properly insisted that if a 
beekeeper uses mixed foundation he 
must not sell the melted-down combs 
as “pure beeswax.” 

The same issue of this paper con- 
tained an article by V. Dumas taking 
the opposite view. He agreed that 
wax is much adulterated, but held 
that beekeepers should oppose, not 
encourage, this tendency, since there 
was danger that the public would 
lose confidence in the purity of wax. 
The November number contained 
articles by Mathieu and Dadant 
taking a similar line. 

In December, 1927, a note by 
Perret-Maisonneuve was read before 
the Paris Academy of Sciences in 
which he described briefly the results 
of his experiments and advanced the 
hypothesis that the ancestors of bees 
used vegetable materials for building 
(more or less mixed with wax), and 
the still more doubtful view that wax 
secretion is not a biological necessity 
for bees, but only an economic need, 
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By Annie D. Betts 


which they will evade if they can. 
His bees appeared to prefer ruberoid 
to the other substances given (model- 
ling wax, paraffin wax), and neg- 
lected a cake of beeswax given as a 
control. The substances ‘‘utilized”’ 
were found mingled with the wax of 
the drawn-out comb. 

It is scarcely surprising that these 
results aroused criticism, some of it 
emphatic. Up to this point the dis- 
cussion had been conducted in a 
courteous manner; but the beginning 
of 1928 (and the publication of the 
above note) brought a change. Du- 
mas, alarmed at an article by Perret- 
Maisonneuve on the law regarding 
adulteration of wax (which, in Du- 
mas’ opinion, gave the impression 
that the beekeeper, if not a man of 
means, might find himself without 
redress, should he purchase adulter- 
ated foundation), wrote a sarcastic 
article in which he went near ac- 
cusing Perret-Maisonneuve of en- 
couraging fraud, and had to apolo- 
gize. Caillas advocated the use of 
metal midribs, as he considered that 
pure wax combs did not meet the 
needs of the up-to-date beekeeper, 
being too liable to break. Balden- 
sperger also contributed to the dis- 
cussion (in his usual effective style, 
entirely courteous in tone), opposing 
adulteration. 

In March, 1928 (Gazette Apicole), 
Perret-Maisonneuve expanded the ar- 
guments of his note to the academy. 
Dumas, in the same number, raised 
objections even to the use of a metal 
midrib in foundation, on the ground 
that it would enable dishonest per- 
sons to use ceresin instead of wax 
as a coating. 

An important paper by Giraud, 
jun., next appeared (Gazette Api- 
cole, April). He criticised the ex- 
periments of Perret-Maisonneuve and 
asked for information (which, from 
exigencies of space, as Perret-Maison- 
neuve later explained, had not been 
given in the note) on the state of 
the honeyflow at the time of the 
experiments. In replying to this 
paper, Perret-Maisonneuve made the 
claim that Giraud was plainly too 
young to be competent to criticise 
work that the academy had accepted. 
He now stated that his experiments 
were “‘not made in a time of scarci- 
ty.”” He endeavored to support his 
case by citing a number of authori- 
ties who had written appreciation of 
his paper. (In my own case, said 
appreciation extended merely to the 
proof that substances we do not want 
in the honey should not be left where 
the bees can get at them, and was 
certainly not intended to apply to 
other and more doubtful points; no 
doubt the same was true of some 


others.) In the Gazette Apicole for 
June, 1928, Perret-Maisonneuve gives 
instructions for repeating his experi- 
ments, dealing with the mixing and 
coloring of the plastic substances, 
etc. In another paper (France Api- 
cole, June) he replies to Couallier 
(who had opposed adulteration), and 
insists that his experiments are bio- 
logical, not apicultural, and that it 
is for biologists and entomologists 
to say whether his conclusions are 
justified. 

From this time on the discussion 
frequently degenerated, especially in 
the hands of the party approving of 
the use of substitutes, into acrimoni- 
ousness and abuse. (There has been, 
we understand, a good deal of ex- 
changing of lawyers’ letters, and 
more than one lawsuit for libel. The 
fault was perhaps not all on one side; 
but, as we believe one case is still 
before the courts, it would be im- 
proper to express any detailed opin- 
ion on these matters here.) 

Baldensperger and other experi- 
enced beekeepers contributed data 
showing that neither ‘metal-base 
foundation nor adulterated founda- 
tion are satisfactory in practice. 
Some evidence was offered on the 
other side, but it appeared to be 
based on comparatively short experi- 
ence and was not conclusive. 

Giraud (with his father), in the 
October, 1928 Apiculteur, describes 
experiments showing that bees get 
their feet smeared with such _ sub- 
stances as Perret-Maisonneuve used, 
and thus transfer them to the combs 
which are in course of construction, 
but do not actually utilize them, ex- 
cept in this inadvertent way. He is 
of opinion that bees prefer to build 
with wax. In the February, 1929, 
issue of the same periodical, Giraud 
reiterates that Perret-Maisonneuve 
must show that his bees did _ not 
secrete any wax if he wishes to pro- 
duce irrefutable proof that what he 
saw was actual utilization of the sub- 
stances he put into the hive. Giraud 
also detects his opponent in an error; 
for while, in a January, 1929, article 
(Apiculteur) Perret-Maisonneuve de- 
clares that bees only utilize these 
substances during a heavy nectar 
flow, in a letter to Vaillancourt 
(Abeille, Canada, April, 1928), he 
says that his original work was done 
at a time when the bees had some 
forage, but there was not a flow on. 
Giraud, as on previous occasions, 
makes much effective fun out of his 
supposed tender youth, and out of 
the strange phenomenon presented 
by the bees of M. Perret-Maison- 
neuve, which never get dirty feet! 

At the International Congress at 
Turin in September, 1928, Professor 
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ontagano read a paper on Perret- 
aisonneuve’s views (apparently 
ith the latter’s approval). Perret- 
laisonneuve now appears willing to 


admit that the secretion of wax is a 


iological necessity to bees when they 
re swarming (which he always ad- 
mitted), but also during a good flow; 
n fact, whenever they are gorged 
with honey and compelled to remain 
lustered, thus raising the tempera- 
ture. He still maintains, it appears, 
that bees find wax-making hard work 
ind utilize other substances so as to 
economize it. Perret-Maisonneuve ap- 
pends a note to the report in which 
he lays stress on the statement that 
his results have nothing in common 
with those of others who, not having 
operated as he did, nor used the same 
materials, only obtained soiled combs. 
In his combs, he declares, there is an 
intimate mixture of the wax and the 
other materials. 


* * * 


Regarding the scientific questions 
raised by Perret-Maisonneuve, it is 
not too much to say that there is 
searcely a shadow of evidence in 
favor of his view that wax secretion 
is only an economic need to bees, and 
not a biological necessity. Apart 
from the work of Drejling (and, re- 
cently, of Tuenin), and the observa- 
tions of Rosch, which show clearly 
that every bee passes through a stage 
when her wax-glands are capable of 
functioning (and, unless the season 
or the weather is adverse, generally 
does so), every observant beekeeper 
who has ever scraped a bottom board 
knows that bees are anything but 
economical with wax. 


Regarding Perret - Maisonneuve’s 
experiments, it appears plain that, if 
bees are continually walking over a 
plastic substance while they are 
building a comb in the vicinity, they 
will soil successive layers of that 
comb in such a way that the finished 
article will consist of intimately min- 
gled wax and “foreign body.” 

During the course of the discus- 
sion no facts emerged that would 
lead to a modification of the view 
that properly wired foundation, made 
of pure beeswax, can be bettered. 
Apart from any technical drawbacks 
in the use of metal-base foundation, 
there is certainly some justification 
for the fear that its use on any gen- 
eral scale would tempt dishonest per- 
sons to coat the metal with adulter- 
ated wax. As to the use of substitutes 
for wax, either on a metal base or 
without it, there is a risk that the 
public, hearing that beekeepers adul- 
terated wax, would conclude that 
they probably also adulterated their 
honey, or at least brought it into con- 
tact with substances possibly dele- 
terious to health. The good-will of 

e honey-producing business, and 
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especially of that branch dealing in 
comb honey, would thus suffer much 
damage. In France, as on the conti- 
nent of Europe generally, very little 


trade is done in comb honey, so that 

this aspect of the matter did not 

arise in the recent discussion. 
England. 


Time, Temperature, and Moisture Needed 
for Gassing Combs 


By Jay 


ETTERS are still coming asking 

for more information concern- 
ing the sterilization of combs affected 
with American foulbrood. Many are 
asking if the time may not be cut 
down and just how short a time will 
do. I wonder why so many want to 
save time in this matter? Once Dr. 
Miller recommended sandpaper for 
cleaning sections and someone made 
the objection that it took so much 
sandpaper. Dr. Miller replied: ‘“‘What 
of it, there is lots of sandpaper, isn’t 
there?” So I say why cut down the 
time, for there is plenty of time, isn’t 
there? Stack up the combs to be 
treated now, after paraffining them, 
so they are air tight, and leave them 
till next June. 

In the November number of this 
journal I notice the editor says that 
a tight box is far superior to supers. 
I am not sure that this is true in all 
cases. In the October issue I de- 
scribed a tank that I was planning 
to have made. But when we came 
to the item of cost I almost fell over 
and did not build it. I believe a 
tight room large enough to hold all 
the supers one had would be an ex- 
cellent thing provided it could be 
made gas tight, but anything smaller 
than that would necessitate a number 
of treatments; therefore one would 
want to leave the combs in a shorter 
time. 

To be on the safe side, be sure 
the supers are paraffined till abso- 
lutely air tight. Be sure there are 
no cracks in the hives that are not 
paraffined. Hives should be painted 
on the outside with two coats of 
paint, for the gas will go through 
wood in time if not painted. Use at 
least a quart of formaldehyde to 
four hive bodies (40 per cent), and 
I feel sure it will hasten the process 
if at least a pint of water is added, 
for it takes moisture to soak up the 
dried scales. 

As I said in my original article, it 
takes time, temperature and mois- 
ture. Under the most favorable con- 
ditions in the hot summer, it has 
worked to perfection with me in two 
weeks, but where there are cells of 
honey and capped brood, two months 
should be allowed. Many have re- 
ported complete success, and if some 
can succeed there is no reason why 
all should not, provided the direc- 
tions are followed. Some tried it a 
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week and failed. I should expect it. 
Some said they needed the combs 
and could not wait. In such cases 
I recommend they forget the gas 
treatment. 


On the other hand, I have been 
surprised at the success some had by 
the way they tried the gas method. 
Mr. L. J. Dame, writing in “Bees and 
Honey,” says there is no danger of 
recurrence if the directions § are 
followed. He cal's attention to the 
fact that formaldehyde may not be 
up to strength, as some of the crys- 
tals may settle to the bottom of the 
container and that drawn off may 
be weak. This may account for for- 
mer failures. 


Argument Continues 


I am much interested in the little 
argument in the May issue by Dr. 
W. Ray Jones on the doubtful value 
of tincture of apis as a remedy for 
bee stings. 

Let me begin my rebuttal by say- 
ing that the doctor is entirely right 
and has entirely the best of the argu- 
ment. The funny thing about it is 
that the value of tincture of apis as 
a remedy for bee stings is not to be 
proven by argument. Remember the 
old proverb about the “proof of the 
pudding is in the eating’? If you 
want to know whether it works or 
not, risk the loss of two bits and 
try it. 

Seriously, it works on the homeo- 
pathic idea—but it works. I was told 
of it about thirty years ago by an old 
homeopathic physician, and at that 
time I took it in as high as the third 
trituration. My young nephew says 
he don’t see how it works at all. 
Neither do I. Neither does Dr. Jones. 
But I repeat, try it. It will not stop 
the hurt, but it will stop the swelling 
if you begin to take it before the 
swelling starts. 


Edwin A. Lewis, Missouri. 


Health in Honey 


“Physical Culture” for June,” on 
page 64, has a splendid article by 
Wainwright Evans upon the above 
subject. It is illustrated with three 
engravings. Such articles will help 
greatly in putting honey in the place 
where it belongs. 
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Branding 
Applied 
to 


Beekeeping 


By J. A. Munro 





RANDING is simply a means of 

marking property so it may be 
readily identified. It has been used 
for centuries by livestock men for 
marking cattle and horses: More re- 
cently it has been adopted by manu- 
facturers, railroad companies, con- 
tractors, garage owners and packers 
as a means of recognition of their 
property. Since it has been used 
advantageously for these things, it 
is suggested that it might well be 
applied to beekeeping. 

Branding usually consists in burn- 
ing an identification mark into prop- 
erty by means of a heated iron. Cer- 
tain products, of course, cannot be 
satisfactorily marked with the heated 
brand and these are marked by other 
means. A letter or check is identi- 
fied by signature. A painter puts his 
initials or his name at the lower cor- 
ner of his finished work. Sterling 
silverware is identified by its “hall 
mark.” The ordinary trade mark is 
a form of branding. Brick makers, 
since ancient times, have marked 
their product. Recently poultry 
raisers and hog owners tatoo their 
stock to furnish identification. 

“Why is it necessary? What does 
all this have to do with beekeeping?’ 
someone may ask. Hives and other 
apiary equipment should be marked 
for two reasons: First, by the owner 
to identify his property in case of 
dispute when hives or equipment are 
mixed with those of other beekeep- 
ers; secondly, it should be marked 
to identify hives in which foulbrood 
occurs. 

Many beekeepers have lost prop- 
erty by theft or otherwise, and the 
most of these losses could in no way 
be identified later because of the 
lack of a proper mark. I have occa- 
sionally learned of beekeepers get- 
ting their equipment mixed up with 
those of other beekeepers and not 
being able to tell their own property. 
A special way of nailing or wiring 
frames or a special way of painting 
hives will only serve as an identifica- 
tion until someone else follows these 
same methods. 

To have a proper check, there 
must be a special indelible mark 
which cannot be duplicated by any- 
one else. Such a mark can be regis- 
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tered under the name of the owner. 
Stock raisers and others have their 
brands registered: 

Since apiary inspection assumes an 
important role in this country, it has 
been the custom for inspection offi- 
cials to mark diseased hives in one 
way or another so that the party 
concerned could readily identify and 
dispose of same. Probably the most 
common mark was to put a cross or 
a circle on the front of the hive, to 
write in pencil the letters A. F. B. 
or the words “American Foulbrood”’ 
on the hive, or scratch a big cross 
on the front to indicate that the 
colony was diseased. 

Sometimes these marks are con- 
fusing because they cannot be under- 
stood and may be misunderstood and 
passed by without being noticed. Re- 
cently some inspectors have adopted 
the use of printed cards with the 
words ‘“‘American Foulbrood” in large 
print. I have seen them and, as I 
recall, they were about 2x3 inches, 
made of heavy quality red paper. 
One of these was tacked on the front 
of each diseased hive. 

The main objection to them was 
that this tacking disturbs the bees, 
causing them to become more cross. 
Another fault is that they are easily 
removed or damaged by weather so 
that they become faded and incon- 
spicuous. None of these ways ar¢ 
entirely satisfactory. 

Branding 

A solution was suggested in the 
idea of branding the hives, so we had 
branding irons made with the letters 
A. F. B. on them and secured gaso- 
line blow torches. Each deputy bee 
inspector was provided with an outfit 
during the past season, and the re- 
sults have been so satisfactory that 
we intend to continue branding dis- 
eased hives in connection with in- 
spection work in this state (North 
Dakota). 

The method followed has been to 
burn the brand A- F. B. into the 
wooden parts of each hive found dis- 
eased. The gasoline torch was used 
to heat the brand before applying it 
to the hive. It was also used to 





sterilize the hive tools or other things 
whenever necessary. 

Each brand showed so distinctly o1 
the hives that there was no chanc« 
for them to be missed later. Wher 
later inspection showed that the dis- 
ease had been apparently eradicated 
the original brands were cancelled by 
a second brand with the letter ‘‘C,”’ 
which was sufficiently large to cove) 
the original brand. The brand car 
be cancelled only by the inspecton 

Conclusions 

(1) Branding is a_ satisfactory 
means of marking hives, either ti 
denote ownership or to indicate dis 
ease, 

(2) The brand, burnt into th 
wood, is a more permanent marl 
than any other. 

(3) Diseased hives should bi 
marked whether treated by the in 
spector or left for the owner to treat 

(4) The usual attempt to obliter 
ate a brand should be easily detected 

(5) By means of interchangeabl 
dies, the date, name, and other items 
of importance might be included it 
branding equipment. 

(6) Branding should prevent ex 
pensive mistakes which might occu 
in connection with the use of any 
other system of marking. 

(7) Branding is effective, eco 
nomical, and convenient. 


Honey Gingerbread 

One of our French correspondents 
calls our attention to the wonderful 
suitableness of buckwheat honey in 
the making of gingerbread. The fact 
is that all gingerbread made_ in 
France has the strong and very spe 
cial odor of buckwheat’ blossoms. 
Here is the recipe: 

2 pounds flour 

2 pounds buckwheat honey 

3 teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of 
soda 
eggs. 
3 glasses of boiling water 

Dissolve the honey in the boiling 
water, add the flour, then the eggs, 
and lastly the bicarbonate. Bake in 
a slow oven for an hour and a half 
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Commander Byrd Sends Personal Appreciation 
for Honey Donated to Expedition 


UR readers will remember, in 
the January, 1929, editorials, 
he mention of a gift of honey from 
the National Beekeepers’ Association 
if New Zealand to the Byrd Ant- 
irctic expedition. We have very in- 
teresting reports from Dr. Barnard, 
if the American Honey Institute, 
concerning: it. 

The suggestion originally came 
from our wide-awake friend, Natt 
N. Dodge, of Seattle, and was passed 
on to Dr. Barnard with the request 
that he get in touch with the New 
Zealand association, since the expe- 
dition was assembling its supplies at 
Dunedin, New Zealand, before start- 
ing for the South Pole. Byrd had 
already sailed from the United States 
when the suggestion was received. 

Dr. Barnard believes in the co- 
operation of beekeepers everywhere, 
so he immediately cabled the New 
Zealand association to supply the 
honey, which was promptly done by 
the active organization. News of 
the gift of honey was widely pub- 
lished in papers in this country. 

Dr. Barnard now forwards us 
copies of letters received from Mr. 
Ecroyd, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association of 
New Zealand, and also from Com- 
mander Byrd himself. 


Letter from Commander Byrd to 
Secretary Ecroyd 
My dear Mr. Ecroyd: 

Word has just reached me through 
our Dunedin agents, Tapley & Co., 
Ltd., of your generous donation of 
five hundred pounds of New Zealand 
honey, contributed by the National 
Beekeepers’ Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the American Honey Insti- 
tute. 

I can assure you that we are most 
grateful for this cooperation on your 
part, and are very pleased to take 
this New Zealand product down to 
the Antarctic, which will add so much 
to the comfort of our men. 

With renewed thanks and appre- 
ciation, and with best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerly yours, 
R. E. Byrd. 

Letter from Secretary Ecroyd to 

Dr. Barnard 
Dear Sir: 

As I advised you earlier by cable, 
arrangements were made to supply 
a quantity of honey as a gift to 
the Byrd Antarctic expedition, your 
cable to Mr. Davies offering your 
ooperation in such a scheme having 
een passed on to me for action. 

One case of three dozen two-pound 

ns of Imperial Bee Honey was do- 
nated by the N. Z. Honey Producers’ 
\ssociation, Ltd., of Auckland, and 

ie National Beekeepers’ Association 
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of N. Z. supplied two dozen five- 
pound pails and 160 two-pound tins, 
making a total of 512 pounds of 
honey. The writer personally super- 
vised the packing of the honey, which 
was divided into small packages for 
convenience in man-handling on the 
ice, and the tins were well oiled to 
prevent rusting, the cases being close- 
boarded to exclude snow. The tins 
were labeled with a specially printed 
label setting out that the honey was 
a gift from the New Zealand Honey 
Producers’ Association, the American 
Honey Institute, and the National 
Beekeepers’ Association of New Zeal- 
and. 

Keen appreciation of the gift was 
expressed by Dr. Coman, 
for the 
thanks, a copy of which is enclosed, 


dietitian 
expedition, and a letter of 


was received from Commander Byrd 

Thanks are due to Mr. Callick, of 
the Alliance Bee Supplies Company, 
Ltd., Dunedin, for his help in ar- 
ranging the gift and attending to its 
delivery to the “City of New York’’ 
and “Eleanor Bolling.”’ 

Later on it is hoped that a report 
of value in boosting honey may be 
obtained from Commander Byrd 
to the value of the gift in the Ant 
arctic, and, if so, I will communicat 
with you. A. Ecroyd. 

We second Mr. Ecroyd’s 
paragraph and hope that Dr. Coman 
will have an_ enthusiasti 
Surely if honey is 
puse to a high degre: 
supplying energy in the 


South Pole. 


closing 


report. 
serve its pur 
it will be in 
rigorous cli- 
mate of the 


Cook County, Illinois, Association 
Makes Marketing Survey 


The marketing committee of the 
Cook County, Illinois, Beekeepers’ 
Association, consisting of M. G. El 
dred, C. L. Duax, and Ernest J. 
McCormick, has obtained some very 
good information from a marketing 
survey, which will be of interest to 
all honey 
summarizes the points considered: 

Grading: All hould be 
graded and sold according to grade. 
Strong-flavored honey should be sold 
for industrial or manufacturing pur 


producers. The following 


honey 


poses only. 

Advertising: Placard the highway 
with signs accepted by the 
tion. Adopt a trade 
ing members’ honey. 


associa 
mark for label 
Print circulars 
for distribution and give facts about 


honey and recipes. 


Sales possibilities: Canvassing 
door to door. Roadside stands. Re 
tail stores—selling outright. Con 
signed stock Demonstratior oY 
corners, at fairs, at tores., 


For the dark colored 
honey, have a register where mem- 
bers can list their surplus or buy the 
surplus of other members. Offer dark 
and strong flavored honey to the 
bakery, candy and other manufactur- 
ing industries. It is suggested that, 
if the flavor of dark honey is good, 
it might be possible to open a new 
market by selling it as granulated 
honey. 


strong or 


whipped 
Consideration of competition: Low 
riced or questionable 


I grades of 
honey sold by stores. 


Honey dumped 
market by producers in other 
states who wish to dispose of their 


on the 


product in this way so as not to de 
moralize their own market. The use 
of the name “Honey” for advertising 
products which do not contain honey 
in the manufacture. 

To obtain further information, the 
writer sent fifty-two letters to dif 
ferent state organizations in Canada, 
and a tabulation of the replies is 
most interesting. The following states 
are members of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association and 
market approximately 40 per cent of 
their honey through the export trade 
and 60 per cent of it through the 
wholesale lots, 
usually in the sixty-pound cans. They 
later plan to enter the retail package 
trade All honey graded to the as 
sociation standards: Oregon, Wash 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota, 


Ontario, as we 


domesti trade in 


ngton, 


know, has. suc- 
ceeded in getting most of the pro- 
ducers into the Ontario Honey Pro 
Cooperative, which also 
adopted — standard, 
wholesale in sixty-pound cans, and 


ducers’ 
grades to an 
retail containers, 25 per cent 
approximately 


also i 
being 
Europe and 75 per cent 
of it sold through the domestic trade. 
It has also adopted a honey brand 
known as ‘“Bee-Kist.’”” The Ontario 
cooperative controls the sale of 8&5 
per cent of Ontario’s honey. 


of their honey 
exported to 


None of the other states report 
any cooperative efforts at all, al- 
though most of them have a state 


organization. Illinois re- 
adoption of U. 38. 


or county 
ports the 
but no effort has yet been made to 


grades, 


push it. Most of the honey is packed 
in a majority of states for local de 
mand, every man for himself. Ne- 


braska reports a marketing associa- 
tion and several local organizations; 
Arizona. 

So it will be seen that the 
and the North are the 


organization and in 


si clot 
West 
pioneers In 
placing a unl 


form product on the market, tend 
ing to increase the consumption of 
honey. The cooperative effects sav- 
! by purchasing cans and equip- 


sembling and shipping honey 


in car lots, providing warehouses, 


Continued on page 405) 
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honey from bees. 
Everyday foods furnish the basis for some 
fine lessons in natural history. 


Milk from cows and 


“Honey dood for Teddy.’ This little lady 
should be a fine customer for some _ bee- 
keeper twenty years hence. 


Making a sale. It is apparent that ther: 
was not much resistance in this instance 


Sales Resistance and How It May Be Partly Overcome 


N selling honey from house to 

house, the writer has found a 
great variation in the resistance en- 
countered. The attitude of the per- 
son solicited depends on such a great 
number of factors past, present, and 
even future that it would be useless 
to attempt to analyze them. There 
is one, however, which is of no little 
importance because of the weight of 
its influence on the attitude of the 
housewife toward the honey sales- 
man. This is the extent of her child- 
hood association with honey. 


Invariably the woman who was 


given honey constantly when she 
was a child looks upon the honey 
salesman with interest. She has 


memories to draw upon, and she is 
eager to tell of them. She may have 
honey in the house at the time, her 
husband may not like honey, she may 
have at some time purchased poor 
quality honey from a door-to-door 
solicitor, or there may be numerous 
other reasons on account of any one 
of which she does not purchase; but, 
nevertheless, her actual resistance is 
much less than that of persons whose 
childhood was unfamiliar with honey. 


The keynote to overcoming sales 
resistance of housewives of the next 
ten, fifteen, and twenty years is to 
give honey to the children of today. 
This may appeal to many as a most 
impractical plan and one, even though 
it might prove of actual value to the 
future honey salesman, that can be 
of little use to the present beekeeper. 
The honey producer of today who is 
forty years of age or younger has 
just as great a chance of taking af- 
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By Natt N. Dodge 


vantage of advertising which will 
bear fruit ten or fifteen years hence 
as has the young beekeeper of to- 
morrow, for it is one of the tradi- 
tions of the profession that, ‘‘once 
a beekeeper, always a beekeeper.”’ 

The practice of creating in chil- 
dren an appetite for a certain food 
and at the same time placing the 
name or trade name of this food so 
firmly in their minds that it uncon- 
sciously becomes a standard is by no 
means new. At the present time one 
of the best and most widely known 
of the breakfast food companies is 
placing in each package of its prod- 
uct a card marked for coloring. The 
company offers to redeem these cards 
after they are colored by children, 
and promises a series of prizes each 
month for the most complete set of 
ecards or those best colored. This 
scheme not only instils in the mind 
of the child the name of the com- 
pany and of the food, but it fur- 
nishes a direct appeal to the mother 
to purchase the breakfast food in 
order to obtain the cards in the hope 
that her child will win a prize. This 
method of advertising is designed to 
increase present consumption and at 
the same time pave the way for 
future customers at such time as the 
children who now eat the food and 
color the cards become the fathers 
and mothers of the next generation. 
Much of the sales resistance of the 
future is being overcome by the ad- 
vertising of today. 

It is quite possible for beekeepers 
to do much toward making honey 
available for children. Many parents 
believe that honey is harmful to chil- 


dren, whereas it is one of the safest 
of the sweets. Doctors are now 
stressing the importance of the con 
sumption of the non-acid-forming 
foods as a method of preventing com- 
mon colds. Hot lemonade, for this 
reason, is very effective, but is doubly 
so if honey sweetened, for honey is 
one of the very, very few sweets 
which do not give an acid reaction 
within the body- Another and even 
more important characteristic of 
honey is its mineral content. Instead 
of removing the calcium (lime) from 
the food, thereby taking away the 
material so necessary for the build- 
ing of strong teeth, honey actually 
adds small quantities of this valuable 
constituent. Furthermore, honey be- 
ing already partially digested by the 
processes carried on within the nec- 
tar sack of the bee and while it is 
“ripening”’ in the comb, is most easily 
digested and assimilated by the child 
or infant, hence does not cause di- 
gestive disturbances so often charged 
to sweets. These and other virtues 
of honey make it most suitable for 
children, and if each beekeeper ap- 
points himself as a special committee 
to impress these facts upon parents 
at every opportunity, the children of 
today will come in for a much more 
liberal supply of honey, and the sales 
resistance of tomorrow will be low- 
ered to some degree. 

The children of beekeepers are 
probably more familiar with honey 
than those of parents of any other 
profession, and yet all too few bee- 
keepers themselves use honey to the 
extent which they should for the 
best interests of the industry. Chil- 
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‘en of a great many beekeepers will 

» living, ten or fifteen years hence, 

apartment houses and going to 

ork on street cars (unless a better 
iethod of transportation is devised), 
ne these will be potential honey pur- 
hasers of tomorrow. A taste for 
oney developed today will make 
hem regular consumers in the not- 
o-far-distant future. The man raised 
n honey is quite certain to make 
honey users of his family, and the 
laughter of a beekeeper is lost with- 
sut honey in the house. 

Sales resistance is one of the big 
factors of demand, which, in turn, 
with supply, controls price. Under- 
mining sales resistance of the future 
should be helpful in stabilizing future 
honey prices. The establishing of 
brands of nation-wide distribution as 


is now being done by “Preserves and 
Honey” and by the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association will 
undoubtedly do much toward restor- 
ing public confidence in honey quali- 
ty. This should force packers of 
other brands to raise their quality 
standards as a competitive measure. 
Children of today whose palates are 
taught the wholesomeness of this 
queen of foods are the mothers and 
fathers of tomorrow, whose knowl- 
edge coupled with a habit of long 
standing should make them regular 
honey users, realizing, as they will, 
the health virtues which this sweet 
has for their children. There is evi- 
dence already making its appearance 
that brands of honey of the highest 
quality will be available for them in 
every grocery store in the land. 


A Wee House By the Side of the Road 


By Ethel Mary Baker 


N this little house by the side of 

the road, on the Pikes Peak Ocean- 
to-Ocean Highway, just at the edge 
of Manitou and in the shadow of the 
Garden of the Gods, is where Herbert 
C. Webb, county bee inspector of 
El Paso county, Colorado, disposes of 
all the honey gathered from over 
sixty colonies of bees. 

A white stucco exterior, and a 
white enamel interior, with its wide, 
glass doors, flung invitingly open to 
the public, cool and sweet as a sum- 
mer breeze, this little house is a 
most attractive place. 

Soft, bright rugs are laid on the 
cement floor, bright linen cloths 
cover the small, white tables. The 
walls are decorated with mounted 


deer heads and hundreds of ribbons, 
purple, blue and gold, won by the 
pure-bred White Rock chickens that 
the Webbs are justly very proud of. 

And everywhere your gaze may 
linger on honey. Honey on the little 
tables, on shelves made of shining 
white beehives; honey fresh from 
the hives, in the comb, concealed 
from the fly, but not from the eye, 
in a glass case. Purest of golden 
honey gathered from the flowers in 
the garden. Richest of amber honey 
gathered from the wild flowers in 
the Garden of the Gods. All in glass 
jars, alike in every way but their 
size. 

And all of this sweetness is put up 
in size of jar to accommodate the 




















Herbert Webb's roadside stand, 
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where he disposes of all h 


most exacting of tourists. Here they 
can buy just enough for the break- 
fast biscuits, or if they are in need 
of a new tin pail, here they have it 
filled with honey. 

Put up in this way, it brings a top 
price to the owners, besides being a 
great accommodation to the cus- 
tomers. Mr. Webb’s bees net him 
from ten to fifteen and twenty dol- 
lars per colony in a season—not so 
bad for a sideline. 

He has a small hand extractor that 
adds its bit to the decorating scheme 
of the little roadside house, when 
it is not doing duty in the honey 
house at the back of the lot. 


Overproduction of Invertase a 
Possible Cause of Bee Mortalities 


Herr E. Elser, of the Berne Insti- 
tute, describes (in Markische Bienen- 
zeitung for May) a serious mortality 
of bees, resembling May sickness, 
which followed a heavy yield of 
honeydew. The honeydew was washed 
down from the trees onto the side- 
walks, whence the bees collected it. 
The resulting honey had a flavor of 
tar, and after standing for a few 
days threw down a precipitate, which 
proved to consist of fine sand grains. 
Tests showed that it contained twice 
as much invertase as normal honey. 
The bees had evidently tried their 
hardest to invert the “nectar,” and 
Herr Elser thinks that the strain put 
upon their organisms by this exces- 
sive production of ferment may have 
been responsible for the mortality 
noticed. The honey was very thin 
(contained 25 per cent water), and, 
in spite of the bees’ efforts, contained 
only 48 per cent invert sugar (in- 
stead of some 70 per cent), while it 
had 13 per cent cane sugar (8 per 
cent being maximum in a normal, 
unadulterated honey). A. D. B. 

(Honeydew is rarely fit for winter- 
ing bees, being usually too much 
laden with foreign substances.—Edi- 
tor.) 


Honey Imports into Germany 
Herr K. H. Kickhoffel, in  Leip- 


ziger Bienenzeitung (June), writes 
in a serious strain on the increasing 
imports of honey. He declares that 
the “Russian danger” alone-—not to 
mention imports from other lands 
makes necessary an increase in the 
import duty from 40 m. to at least 
75 m. per hundred kilogrammes. The 
imports from Russia were unimpor- 
tant until 1928. In that year, how- 
ever, 327,600 kg. were imported, and 
the amounts appear to be on the in- 
crease. The honey is mostly de- 
scribed as “Russian or Siberian lime- 
flower (i. e., basswood) honey.” 


A: D. B. 
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Some Parasites of the Indian Meal Moth 


By W. E. 


N an article published in the last 

issue of this Journal, the writer 
described in some detail the heavy 
infestation of the Indian meal moth 
which were breeding in stored ex- 
tracting combs at the University. At 
the time of this infestation, two 
different species of hymenopterous 
parasites were found parasitizing the 
Indian meal moth. 
The Small Parasite ‘Microbracon 

Hebetor”’ (Say) 

Although variable in color and 
size, this parasite of the Indian meal 
moth is largely black with yellowish 
markings. The males are 2 mm. 
long and have a distinct yellowish 
band across the basal dorsal portion 
of the abdomen, while in the females, 
which are about 2% mm. long, this 
band is either absent or very indis- 
tinct. In live specimens the ventral 
surface of the abdomen of both the 
male and female is of a yellowish 
coloration (Fig- 1-2). 








Fig I 
Small parasite, Microbracon hebetor (Say) 
Male and female—-adult 

The females usually begin laying 
eggs one or two days after emer- 
gence from the cocoons. The eggs 
laid by the females which are not 
allowed to mate develop into males. 
The female parasite when confined 
within a glass vial with a larva of 
the Indian meal moth first stings the 
larva, usually, several times. In about 
half an hour the meal moth larva 
becomes paralyzed from the sting 
and finally dies. The writer has ob- 
served a female, after stinging the 
larva, insert her mouth parts at the 
point where the sting was thrust and 
feed on the juices of the larva. 
Usually two to three eggs are de- 
posited on the external surface of 
the paralyzed larva, but sometimes 
as many as seven eggs have been 
observed. In the majority of cases 





Fig I! 
Large parasite, Nemeritis canescens (GUruv.) 
Female—adult 


Dunham, Ohio State University 


the eggs are deposited on the larva 
itself, but in a few cases the eggs 
were laid near the larva on the side 
of the glass vial. All the eggs de- 
posited usually hatch, but as a rule 
only one or two and sometimes three 
of the larva developed normally, 
while the others after a short time 
become weakened and die. In one 
case which the writer recorded there 
were seven eggs deposited on one 
moth larva. Of these, four larve 
developed normally, spun their co- 
coons, and emerged as adult para- 
sites. The larve live as external 
parasites of the Indian meal moth 
larva. The position of the parasite 
larve shifts slightly on the host dur- 
ing the feeding period. Nourishment 
is obtained by the parasite larva by 
thrusting its mouth parts in the moth 
larva and sucking out the juices con- 
tained within the host. 

Sufficient data were not gathered 
from a large enough number of para- 





Fig 1V 


Larva of small parasite shown feeding on 
the larva of the Indian meal moth 
sites so that the writer feels qualified 
to give the duration of time in the 
different developmental stages in the 
life cycle of the parasite. The fol- 
lowing life history data were taken 
from the work conducted by E. R. 
deOng, University of California. He 
states that the average length of the 
egg stage is 2.6 days, the average 
length of the larval stage is 5.2 days, 
the average length of the pupal stage 
is 7.4 days, which together make the 
average period from the egg stage to 

the adult stage 15.2 days. 

During the last part of the winter 
months this parasite became suffi- 
ciently abundant to cause a rapid 
reduction in the number of Indian 
meal moths breeding in extracting 
combs. This fact is quite significant, 





Fig III 


Cocoor of the small parasite of the 
Indian meal moth 





as it gives an excellent example of 
the biological control of a harmfu 
insect. This parasite is also knowr 
to parasitize the waxmoth larva. 

The Large Parasite ‘‘Nemeritis 

Canescens’’ (Grav.) 

This parasite was much less nu 
merous than the smaller one, al 
though throughout the winter months 
adult parasites were quite easily ob 
tained; only females were observed 
Quoting from Dr. Alvah Peterson, 
Ohio State University, males rarely, 
if ever, occur. The females are about 
9 mm. long and are mostly black ex- 
cept for red markings on the pos- 
terior portion of the abdomen 
(Fig. II). To the writer’s knowl- 
edge, the life history of this para- 
site has not been worked out. Nemer- 
itis canescens parasitizes the Indian 
meal moth and oviposites just as the 
moth larva is about ready to spin its 
cocoon or while the spinning process 
is going on. 


American Honey in Germany 

A recent report by Consul Leslie 
B. Reed, in Bremen, gives details of 
arbitration of American honey in 
Germany. His report indicates that 
most of the complaints and rejections 
of American honey were made by 
one firm and were private in charac- 
ter—that is, without official recogni- 
tion. 

In view of this fact and the pro- 
tests of other importers and of 
American shippers, the German gov- 
ernment is planning complete regula- 
tions governing such imported honies. 

Anyone interested in following the 
progress of such proposed regula- 
tions should write to the Department 
of Commerce, at Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of their Special Circular 
282. This bulletin covers eight pages 
and goes into detail of the regula- 
tions, which will in all probability be 
adopted, regulating the content, con- 
dition, ete., of such imported honey. 


The Salt Cure (?) for Nosema 


Prof. Dr. Borchert, of Dahlem, 
Berlin, has investigated the results 
of feeding bees simultaneously with 
1 per cent solutions of both common 
salt and Glauber salt, both separately 
and together, and with Nosema 
spores, in order to ascertain whether 
the belief is justified that these salts 
are a cure for Nosema. He found 
that bees so fed developed Nosema 
just as readily as bees fed honey and 
water containing Nosema spores, but 
no salts. The alleged remedy is 
therefore worthless. The same was 
found to apply to methylene blue, 
trypan blue, and salicylic acid, which 
were tried in various concentrations. 

Deutsche  Illustrierte Bienenzei 
tung, June. A. D. B. 
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Strawberries Smothered With 


Cream and Honey 
By Ch. H. 


Last spring, at the home of a good 
friend of mine, I was shown a letter 
from their daughter, who was at that 
time away on a visit. It related 
events and happenings, written with 
youthful enthusiasm. One sentence 
in it caught my attention: ‘“‘We had 
a perfectly delicious dish—straw- 
berries smothered with cream and 
honey.” Now would not this make 
a fine slogan for such as care to use 
it in their sales propaganda? It 
sounds alluring enough to make any- 
body’s mouth water, and the beauty 
of it is, nobody will be disappointed 
by trying it. 

Fruits, as strawberries, 
berries, peaches, eaten with cream 
and sugar have ever been a very 
popular dish, but substituting honey 
as a sweetening agent, although be- 
ing such a superb improvement, is 
little done. Investigation disclosed 
the apparent reason of it and also 
the remedy for it. Honey for this 
use must be thinned to a certain ex- 
tent with water beforehand. 


black- 


Pure ripe honey is a slow mixer, 
and as fruit dishes are usually cold 
dishes, the difficulty is aggravated. 
Prolonged stirring will inevitably 
make a disagreeable, sorry-looking 
mess of the bowl of fruit. Now here 
is where the pre-thinned honey turns 
the trick. It immediately spreads 
and permeates the contents of the 
bowl, and it needs only one or two 
turns with the spoon and you are 
ready to eat. And believe me, it is 
good. “Hold fast to yer spoons,” 
once jocularly admonished a_neigh- 
bor’s wife on such an occasion, “so 
ye won’t swaller them too.” 

The amount of thinning necessary 
will differ with different kinds of 
honey, but can be ascertained by a 
little experimenting. Personally, I 
mix about four parts honey and one 
part water, which makes it thinner 
than necessary, but even that amount 
does not detract any from the quality 
of the honey for such use. 

There is also another angle to this 
proposition: it tends toward that joy 
and hope of the honey producer, 
quantity consumption. While the use 
of honey at the table as a spread on 
bread calls on the average for only 
a tablespoonful or two, most every- 
one will need and like several times 
that much for every bowl of fruit. 

Most of us know those impromptu 
“ice creams” which are often made 
by children and young people after 
a fresh snowfall. The _ ingredients 

e usually only sugar and snow. 
Each one, armed with a bowl and a 
spoon, mixes his own mess. Snow 
nd sugar are stirred together till 
the snow gets sufficiently soggy to 
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assimilate the sugar It is a crude 
article, of rather questionable 
tability, but nevertheless is always 
hugely relished by the young folks. 

Now here again by the substitu- 
tion of thinned honey for the sugar 
a fine, presentable article can be pro- 
duced. Put a quantity of thinned 
honey in your bowl, then add fresh 
snow till it gets the desired consist- 
ency, and you will have a surpris- 
ingly agreeable dish, which you will 
like in spite of the prevailing winter- 
time. I do not know really what to 
call it; the young people here call it 
indiscriminately ‘“‘ice from 
its resemblance to the real ice cream. 


pala- 


cream,” 


The distinctive advantage of thinned 
honey as a quick mixer can be nicely 
demonstrated by trying to mix pure 
honey and _ properly thinned 
with snow. 

I asked the editor to publish this 
article only under my initials. I 
know this is not exactly proper, but 


honey 


in this case it is excusable. I am 
only a mere but I am suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned to consider any- 
thing pertaining to the 

partment as belonging trictly to 
the feminine domain; consequently it 


man, 


culinary de 


would give a considerable jolt to my 
masculine pride if I did see my name 
beneath a string of kitchen recipes. 
“Silly,” readers will remark, 
and I will freely agree with them, 
but just the 
cused. Besides, those recipes are 
really not new and then i 
self-evident. When in 
try “strawberries 
cream and honey.” 


some 
same I beg to be ex- 


merit 1s 
season, Just 
smothered with 
It’s truly excel 
lent and delicious, or, to say it in 
modern English, it’s the cat’s whisk- 
ers and the dog’s tail-waggle. 


Oklahoma. 


Taking Off Honey With Bee 
Escapes 

Intending to give up the Armstrong 
method of shaking and brushing bees 
from when removing the 
honey for extracting, I would like to 
know whether the ventilated escape 
board has any advantages over the 
regular inner cover board for the 
practical beekeeper. I have a fall 
flow ending September 1 and the 
nights are sometimes rather cool. 


combs 


Is it not best to have a set of 
escape boards used for nothing else 
but to remove the bees from the 
J 


crop of honey? 
J. W. Grady, N. Y. 
Answer by Morley Pettit, George- 
town, Ontario 
“My experience with the fully ven- 
tilated board is that the bees do not 


leave the supers quite so readily as 
with a solid board My preference 
is for a board with a few holes 


screened, such as we make from the 


feeder board, a ften described in 


my writings. If labor is scarce, it 
is better to have the escape boards 
used for nothing else. If you are 


mechanical, or have a he lper who is, 


and has spare time, I would suggest 


that thin lumber can be procured at 
a mill, also strips, with which the 
whole thing can be made. In using 
or taking off extracted 
honey, I find it most satisfactory to 
place the escape under all the supers 
of each hive at once, see that the 
stack is robber-proof, and leave it for 
at least two nights. 


, 


escapes 


That is, we can 
put on escapes steadily for two days 
before starting to draw in. 

“Some beekeepers with apiaries 
considerable distance from home are 
coming back to a device which was 
discarded several years ago. To save 
the extra trip and the double lifting, 
they use what was called a “smoke 
box” to drive out the bees quickly. 
The idea may be applied in either of 
two ways: You may have four or five 
shallow supers with a cover nailed 
to each and a hole bored in the side, 
which can be 
button. Remove the cover from hive 
number one, place the smoke box and 
fill it with smoke by blowing through 
the hole. Close the hole and adjust 
a smoke box to hive number two. Fix 
three and four the same way and 
By that 
time one or more supers will be about 
clear of bees. You will get the idea 
of saving time by smoking several 
hives at once and giving them no 
breath of air from the top. 


closed with a wooden 


come back to number one. 


Supers 
off pretty fast this way and are 
so nearly clear of bees that most of 
what remain will fly out and leave 
the truck as it is driven slowly for 
the first mile or two on the way 


come 


home. The other method is to use 
four or five smokers, placing one in 
each smoke box. If they are all 


going well they are more automatic 
and persistent in driving bees down 
than the beekeeper who blows smoke 
through a hole between times.” 

(The only objection to the smoke 
box is that it often leaves the odor 
of smoke in the honey.—Editor.) 


Rapid Breeding and Early Swarm- 
ing Follows Poor Winter 


The past winter was a severe test 
to bees that were left on the summer 


stands. Most of my bees were in 
poor shape in the spring, with the 
exception of one colony that came 
through in good condition. This one 


colony built up and, on April 29, cast 
a large swarm. Can anyone beat this 
considering the lati 
tude, 39 north? At present (June 
17) the hills are like snow, with 
white 


early swarming, 


There is no 
honey in the clove bloom this season 


clove! bloom. 











BEEKEEPERS’ 
session at Leibnitz, Austria. It 


convention is in 


is the thirtieth congress of German 
and Austrian beekeepers, in the year 
1885. The occasion is flavored with 
all the sociability of the Teutonic 
countrymen: each day there are good 
speeches, interspersed with band mu- 
sic, songs, and laughter. 
“Long live beekeeping!” rings con- 
tinually through the meeting halls. 

Each day six hundred beekeepers 
gather for a banquet around the 
tables loaded with sumptuous and 
substantial German food, and _ the 
tide of jollity runs high, to subside 
only at the far edges of the night. 
German bee conventions are festive. 

But this is a very special occasion: 
the former cure of Karlsmarkt, the 
great Doctor Dzierzon, is present, 
and the bee men are holding a jubilee 
in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entrance into beekeep- 
ing. 

Dzier'zon is presented to the assem- 
bly. The old man is small and white- 
haired, but upright and robust, and 
his features are sharp. Applause 
rolls from hundreds of hearty throats 
when the highest official of Silesia 
presents to him a golden medal in 
the name of the royal house of Prus- 
sia. But the cure’s breast will be 
discommoded to make room for an- 
other medal. Kings already have 
conferred their honors upon him- 
There on his coat is the Order of 
Ludwig from the Duke of Hesse, the 
Order of Francis Joseph from the 
Emperor of Austria, the Order of 
Wasa from the King of Sweden, the 


stories, 
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1846. 


Order of St. Anne from the Emperor 


of Russia. It would seem that he 
has little need for further decora- 
tion; and there are other breasts 


about him hungry for adornment. 

But, following the chief officer of 
Silesia, Mr. Grassi, from the Central 
Society of Milano, Italy, presses upon 
him a diploma of honor. And in turn 
come representatives from other so- 
cieties to tender him a galaxy of 
presents—gold and _ silver crowns, 
medals, purses, albums, diplomas, and 
even a clock and a rocking chair. In 
all there are offerings from more 
than forty societies. 

Doctor Dzierzon is pleased at such 
attention and the applause which is 
poured upon him, but a little bewil- 
dered. He steps to the platform, 
and when the beekeepers are quiet 
he speaks a few words. His merits 
are greatly overrated, he says. ‘‘This 
is the happiest day of my life.” 

He makes the chief address of the 
afternoon. With a terse six words 
he states his discovery of partheno- 
genesis: “The drones are procreated 
without copulation.” The discovery 
was easy, he says, for his movable 
comb hives helped him greatly, but 
it was hard to have it accepted. He 


gives Professors Von Siebold and 
Leuckart the credit for this. 
This evening comes the biggest 


banquet and the highest festivity of 
all. Nobody leaves until three o’clock 
in the morning. The Doctor, despite 
his seventy-four years, is with the 
rest. He is still in the streets at four 
o’clock, as jovial as the other priests 
with him. 


my- — Leipzig 





Lives of Famous Beekeeper; 


By Kent L. Pellett 





DR. JOHN DZIERZON 


Bee culture is no longer regarded 
as of any importance in rural econo- 


Illustrated Almanac, 


Since Dzierzon’s system has been 
made known an entire revolution in 
bee culture has been produced. 
Beekeepers are turning their atten- 
tion to it with renewed zeal.—Leipzig 
Illustrated Almanac, 1851. 


But the congress is not over. There 
are to be further meetings and fur- 
ther banquets before the curtain is 
called on the Golden Jubilee of 
Dzierzon. Such is the bee men’s love 
of a good time and their desire to 
laud the old master in their midst 

But men have not been always so 
free with their plaudits. They have 
roundly abused Dzierzon at times. 
Yea, even the future will not be en- 
tirely free from this abuse, and after 
death all will not be sure that his 
work is an unmixed blessing. There 
still will be doubters to question his 
theory of parthenogenesis. 

The obdurate old Silesian, how- 
ever, is to continue to work among 
his bees, sticking to his own simple 
way of doing things, belligerently 
sure that his system is best, refusing 
to look at others, until at last, nearly 
a hundred years of age, he is to 
retire to his house and the comfort 
of his niece, content. He will have 
attracted royal notice beyond any 
beekeeper of his time, if not of all 
time. 

The old “storm-cloud” always has 
been distinguished above his fellows 
When a boy at the University of 
Breslau he was first in every class, 
and, upon his graduation, received a 
certificate ranking him number one 

John Dzierzon came of a line of 
beekeeping Poles. At Lowkowitz, the 
hamlet in sandy middle Silesia wher: 
he was born in 1811, his father kept 
a few colonies in log hives. The lov: 
of bees was bred in him. While a 
school he took his walks near a! 
apiary. And he spent his vacation 
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at home, where he could work among 
hi: father’s bees. 

\t twenty-four years of age he 
s called as cure of Karlsmarkt. 
salary was meagre, even for a 
cure, but young Dzierzon bothered 
is head little about that. He had 
a spacious garden at the back of his 
use- That interested him more. 
here he was soon overseeing the 
stinies of a dozen colonies of bees. 
The little apiary lasted but three 


< 
= 


_ 


jo 


years; it fell prey to various mishaps 
and in 1838 he began a new one. His 


colonies this time made _ rapid in- 
crease and he soon had hundreds of 
them; but he still met with frequent 
reverses. Seventy colonies were 
stolen, sixty were consumed by fire, 
and twenty-four were carried away 
by a flood. But, full of German per- 
severance, he refused to let such 
troubles disturb him. He soon had 
twelve apiaries and half a thousand 
colonies. The extent of his beekeep- 
ing made him noted throughout the 
region. People called him the “Duke 
of Bees of Karlsmarkt.” Then foul- 
brood assailed his bees and he lost 
all his colonies but ten. 
he began anew. 


Once more 


He had been making improvements 
on his hives. It had occurred to him 
that straw covers would absorb mois- 
ture and allow his bees to winter bet- 
ter than the wooden covers. He made 
them removable. To keep the combs 
underneath from. sticking to the 
covers, he fastened them to bars. 
Then, that his combs might be taken 
out, he made doors at the back of 
the hives so that he could cut them 
loose from the sidewalls. Thus, step 
by step, did Dzierzon develop what 
the Greeks before him had made, a 
movable comb hive. He learned to 
remove the combs and manipulate 
them rapidly, and he soon worked 
out a new and advanced system of 
bee culture. 

To go further than this never 
occurred to him. His fingers were 
nimble, and with his knife—almost 
the only tool he ever used—he could 
go through his hives as rapidly as 
he chose- He did not see why others 
should be clumsy in their manage- 
ment. Berlepsch made some_ im- 
provements on his hive, extending 
the bars all the way around the 
combs, which Dzierzon grudgingly 
accepted; but when, in later years, 
the handy, larger hives of Langstroth 
spread about Europe and knocked on 
the doors of Germany and Austria, 
the obdurate old cure of Karlsmarkt 
refused to give them a nod of wel- 
come. His hives were good, he said, 
nd he did not approve large hives 
like the Langstroth. So, while Lang- 
stroth’s hives found warm adherents 
elsewhere, they never penetrated the 
realm of Dzierzon. 

But the Duke of Bees of Karls- 
markt made his beekeeping system 
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gradually successful. Though he had 
to depend largely buckwheat 
and cornflower for his surplus honey, 
even in his poorest years he realized 
10 per cent on his investment, and 
in good years up to 100 per cent! In 
one season he succeeded in clearing 
nine hundred dollars from his honey 
sales! So it was published in the 
Leipzig Almanac. 


upon 


Beekeepers raised their eyebrows 
in amazement when Dzierzon wrote 
of his system and his profits to the 
Frauendorf Journal. Soon the atten- 
tion of all apicultural Germany was 
upon him. Karlsmarkt 
place of pilgrimage where beekeepers 
went to see the cure’s apiaries and 


became a 








rr D } 
learn his ways of beekeeping. Ger- 
man governments ever alert in edu 


cation, sent teachers to study under 
Dzierzon, and established regular 
courses of his beekeeping in the 
schools of Bavaria and Prussia. 
Dzierzon wrote for the Bienen- 
zeitung, the center of German apicul- 
tural discussion 


type-faces spoke in the pages of that 


Tl r black German 


magazine a continual and amiable 


bickering. as the writers, with varied 


brilliance and warmth, advanced their 


respective theories concerning riddles 
of bee behavior and heredity left un- 


solved by Huber and Schirach. But 

hey came to no conclusions—as is 

habitual with beekeepers and other 

philosophers—and they got along 

very well. Most of the theories had 
surface plausibility. The Bienen- 
itung grew in popularity. 

But the Karlsmarkt cure, when he 
appeared, promptly upset the posture 
of affairs. He advanced as a prob- 
able hypothesis that a drone bee had 
no father at all, but only a maternal 
grandfather, while the worker and 
queen required fathers as well as 
mothers. It was his modest belief 
that drones hatched from unfertilized 
eggs, while the females came 
fertilized ones. 


from 
There was a hullabaloo in the 
Bienenzeitung, for Dzierzon was dex- 
trously pushing over the various 
other thories advanced in the maga- 
ine- The other contributors fell upon 
him en masse. If his theory of par- 
thenogenesis were true, then they all 
must be wrong. But they were no 
match for him. He had not been 
without reason first in all his classes 
at college. In his general knowl- 
edge, in his skill in handling words, 
and in his observation of facts he 
excelled them all. And he felt no 
compunction in showing up the weak- 
ness and the fallacies of their argu- 
ments. Contributors began to com- 
plain of his harshness and to with- 
draw their subscriptions. Naturalists 
looked upon his idea with scorn. It 
was totally at variance with all exist- 
ing theories of heredity. The Bienen- 
zeitung found uneasy sailing with the 
cure of Karlsmarkt in its columns, 
especially since there was no demon- 
strable proof of his theory. 

gut Dzierzon serenely continued 
his work among his bees. The theory 
seemed plausible to him. He was not 
bothered. 

Captain Baldenstein, who had im- 
ported the Italian bees into The 
Grisons, Switzerland, suggested that 
they might be used to settle the dis- 
pute. If a drone of one race mated 
a queen of another, it could be 
determined whether he had 
any influence upon his male offspring. 

Madame de Prollius, who lived 
near Venice, Italy, had heard of the 
great Silesian apiarist and had writ- 
ten to him. In reply, Dzierzon asked 
her to send him a colony of Italian 
bees. She shipped them through the 
central bureau of agriculture at Vi- 
enna, and in February, 1853, the first 
Italian bees arrived in Germany. Bee- 
keepers had claimed that Italians 
could not be grown pure in Germany: 
Dzierzon informed them that he was 
not only about to learn if they could 
be raised pure, but he would demon- 
strate parthenogenesis. 

At the general apiarian convention 
which met at Vienna he declared that 
he had raised thirty Italian queens 
fecundated by Italian drones. He 


readily 
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announced that he would test his 
theories the following season. The 
experiments he tried all seemed to 
prove the correctness of his theory. 

Thereafter he made rapid converts. 
The Baron of Berlepsch, who had at 
first scoffed at his ideas, now warmly 
defended them. And the professors 
von Siebold and Leuckart made a 
thorough study of parthenogenesis. 
Von Siebold demonstrated its occur- 
rence in silkworms and various spe- 
cies of butterflies. Once again, con- 
tention settled down to amiable dis- 
cussion in the Bienenzeitung and the 
subscription list grew. A new and 
valuable corps of contributors, be- 
lievers in parthenogenesis, wrote for 
its pages. 

At last, with reluctance, some 
naturalists admitted that partheno- 
genesis might be true. “One of the 
most inconvenient facts,’’ one de- 
clared, ‘‘destroying all hope of ever 
discovering any general law regu- 
lating animal reproduction has thus 
been forced on the acceptance of 
physiologists.”” In the twentieth cen- 
tury, through the theories of Mendel, 
scientists were again to believe that 
they were unraveling the riddle of 
heredity. Will some stubborn ob- 
server again bring forward an incon- 
venient fact to throw them _ into 
despair? 

Friends induced Dzierzon to gather 
his teachings into a book. He wrote 
“Rational Beekeeping,” which en- 


joyed an esteem equal to Lang- 
stroth’s book in America. Several 
governments of Europe appropriated 
sums of money to spread his methods 
among their respective peoples. And 
royal houses vied with one another 
in conferring honors upon him. He 
was, for a bee man, in a unique posi- 
tion of favor. 

When the Duke of Bees of Karls- 
markt was past seventy he retired to 
the town of his birth to live with his 
nephew. His niece escorted him to 
the beekeepers’ conventions, where 
the rugged, white-haired figure never 
failed to add spice to the programs. 
As late as 1898, when he was nearly 
ninety years of age, he met Dickel 
at the beekeepers’ congress of Salz- 
burg, and against the violent assault 
of the latter, who was trying to ad- 
vance his glandular theory, the old 
warhorse defended parthenogenesis 
with much of his youthful fire. 

He continued to work with his bees 


until the growing dimness of his 
sight shut him within doors. But 


beekeeping practice, to which he had 
given so much of impetus, had passed 
him by. He was not interested in 
the new equipment which the mod- 
ern beekeeper finds so necessary to 
his success. He was content with his 
pocket-knife. Perhaps, after all, he 
who had _ founded practical 
keeping in Germany was not 
bothered about practical things. 
haps, as he said, he kept 
pleasure. 


bee- 
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Large Honey Buyers Could Help Check Spread 
of Foulbrood 


By E. G. 


ANY of the states, and perhaps 

most of those in which honey 
is produced and sent to points out- 
side the state, have within the past 
few years taken definite steps to 
eradicate American foulbrood. Every 
bit of help which a beekheeper can 
get who is really in earnest about 
cleaning out the disease is a good 
thing. If he is not interested in 
cleaning up, he should, for the bene- 
fit of those who are, go out of busi- 
ness, 

How long would a person be per- 
mitted to allow his stock to roam at 
will infected with foot and mouth 
aisease or any similar ailment which 


in itself is not harmful to human 
health? 
I believe that every available 


agency which might help in the clean- 
up should be put into operation. 

It may not be 
quite likely will not meet with the 
approval of those concerned, but I 
have an idea that large honey dealers 
could have a great influence on pro- 
ducers in regard to cleaning up. It 


practicable, and 
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is my opinion that the large dealers 
know or could readily learn what 
beekeepers are producing honey in 


infected colonies. If, then, they 
should pass out the word to such 
producers that beekeepers in other 


parts of the country are blaming the 
distributors for the dissemination of 
American foulbrood (which, by the 
way, is true), and that their honey 
would be taken this season, but until 
there had been a really earnest at- 


tempt made to clean up another 
year their honey would not be ac- 
cepted, or, if taken at all, at a re- 
duced price, methinks there would 


be greater activity in cleaning out 
American foulbrood. 

This would penalize the 
producer and reward the careful one. 
This is about the present 
regarding milk from 
herds in New Jersey. 


careless 


situation 
non-accredited 


Oh, yes, I know the argument that 
American foulbrood germs do not af- 


fect human health. Maybe not, but 
I cannot think that producing con- 
taminated honey improves a_ bee- 





keeper’s health if he has a conscien 
in working order. 

In support of my contention th 
super honey from a colony infect 
with American foulbrood does tra 
mit the disease, permit me to gi 
an example from my personal expe 
ence. 


For several years up to 1928 | 
operated an apiary of fifty colonics, 
thirty-one miles from home. At an 
examination about the first of June, 
two cells having the appearance of 
American foulbrood were found in 


one colony. The symptoms were not 
definite enough to say _ positive 
what disease was present, so a smea 
was made and a secret mark put 
the hive. Visiters sometimes 
into my apiaries and I am not anxious 
to emblazon A. F. B. in large lette 
on a hive for that reason. 


cone 


The microscope showed the spores 
of B. larve. On my next visit the 
hive which I thought I had marked, 
but on which I could not find the 
mark, was carefully examined and 
no dead larve found. All the hives 
in the vicinity where I thought the 
infected hive was located were min- 
utely examined with negative results, 


and I began to think I had found 
that much to be desired colony of 


bees, one which was so resistant to 
American foulbrood that it could cast 
it off. 

Supering for extracted honey was 
done. 

In time the supers were removed, 
extracted and piled outside for th 
bees to clean up. 

Three cases of American foulbrood 
appeared before fall. When going 
over the colonies carefully in Sep- 
tember to examine for disease or 
abnormal colonies and to check up 
on the stores for winter, the marked 
colony was found and in it were two 
cells with dead larve which proved 
to be American foulbrood. 

If, then, the super honey from a 
colony with only two discernable cells 
of disease will transmit disease, what 
chance is there to avoid the spread 
of disease when there is considerable 
infection in the apiary? 

No, this was not spread by th 
transfer of combs from one colony 
to another. This practice is taboo 
in my apiary when there has been 
the slightest chance for any infection 
to be about. 

This colony, which run all summer 
and did not develop any more dis- 
I hoped was one resistant 
American foulbrood, so it was saved 
over winter, a practice which I do 
not ordinarily tolerate. Sut, alas! 
the next spring the disease worked 
as fast as any I and the 
colony offered a the fir 


god, 


ease, 


ever Saw 


sacrifice to 
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Can Honey Advertising Keep 
Step With the Advertising 
of Other Foods ? 


By J. R. Wright 
We all know that honey is na- 
ture’s own sweet, pure and whole- 


some. Yet how many times have we 
seen honey advertised? Not many, 
I'll say. 

In these days of high-powered sell- 
ing and keen competition, manufac- 
turers and producers are sparing no 
means in putting their products be- 
fore the public. They believe in a 
liberal use of printer’s ink. Honey 
is seldom advertised, yet it is the 
most wholesome of all sweets and a 


natural product. I don’t think any- 
one will disagree on that, but the 
thing I am wondering about is, why 


isn’t honey more extensively adver- 
tised? 

I believe everything of value ex- 
cept honey is widely advertised. The 
manufacturers of soft drinks (which 
in most cases, I believe, are either 
injurious or of little value) have 
spent millions of dollars in creating 
a demand for their product by pool- 


ing their resources and are now cash- 
ing in big on their shrewd salesman- 
ship. 

One of these fellows tells us we 
ought to use his product at 10, 2, 
and 4. Another says, ‘“‘Reach for 
one of their products instead of a 


sweet.” Well, it’s evidently having 


a favorable effect on the public, as 


the manufacturers in question are 
paying a big income tax to Uncle 


Sam. 

One manufacturer of cheap corn 
syrup advertises that there is a 
wealth of health in that product. An- 
other says a bit of sweet makes the 
meal complete, etc., ete. Now I am 
of the opinion that anything that is 
not widely and properly advertised 
will lose its prestige with the public. 


It just simply will have to take a 
back seat, so let’s talk honey. Let’s 
advertise it and then there will be 
a better demand for it- 


McKinney, Texas. 
Mr. Wright’s suggestion 
is good if it could be worked. The 
difference is that the manufac- 
turers or producers of the things he 
mentions are willing to get together 
for a common purpose, and beekeep- 


(Editor 


one 


ers are not. This is the only differ- 
ence, but it is a vital one. 
The hint that Mr. Wright gives 


that the manufacturers pool an ad- 
vertising fund (produced by a slight 


vercharge on goods sold) has been 
already made. Can we believe that 
beekeepers, if they knew such a 


was to be levied and used for 
that purpose, would acquiesce whole- 
heartedly? I doubt that they would. 

must also be remembered that 
no small sum of money is necessary 


Cc! ree 
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to produce results similar to those 
with which he compares. It takes 
a good many thousand dollars to 


ob- 


means 


produce these results. Could we 

tain that money by 

at our disposal? 
Another question: If such 


much 


adve} 


tising could be initiated with suffi- 
cient funds to carry it, would there 
be enough honey, after the adver- 
tising had made a favorable impres- 
sion on the market, to supply th 
demand which would be created? 
Would it not be better to allow 
the growth in our industry to come, 


as it is now doing, from the gradual 
expansion of the market rather than 
from the sudden large demand which 


would follow the methods used by 
the manufacturers of food products? 


We believe the work of the Ameri 


can Honey Institute, of the Bee In- 
dustries Association, the American 
Honey Producers’ League, and such 


large sales agencies as Honey and 
Preserves, Inc., and the growth which 
will come as our product finds favor 
among other food industries, as it 


has now done with the manufacture) 
allow production to 
keep pace with the demand and, in 
the end, will bs 


any 


of cereals, will 


profitable than 


more 


other method.) G. H. ¢ 


Comb or Extracted ? 
There would not be 


much question 
in many beekeepers’ 


minds as to pro- 


ducing comb or extracted honey if 
they could have been with me _ the 
other night when I visited a groce 
whom I have known quite well for 
several years. I asked him if he was 
handling any honey, and his answer 
was to show me, in another room of 
his store, a sixty-pound can of granu 
lated honey in which was a large iron 
spoon. His only comment was that 
“it did not sell.”’ Really the general 
appearance was not so good, al- 
though the honey itself was, of 
course, all right. Comb honey, he 
told me, “‘sells itself.” I set a comb 
up on a show case and in a littl 
while someone comes in and says, 
“T’ll take that,’ and then another 
comb takes its place and gos the 
same way. 

In the New England states at 
least, I believe eve ry beekee per co ild 
profitably dispose of a good crop of 
comb honey. It would sell readily, 


attracting attention to the 
extracted. When the 
handled by grocers 

up in clear glass jars and 
on display if it starts to 
It should be 
act to sell a grocer a sixty-pound can 


besides 
extracted is 
should pve 


never 


put 
left 
granulate. 


consiaeread a Cl minal 


of granulated honey, because it not 
only disgusts the grocer, bu ilso 
gives the public a fine chance to ride 
their favorite hobby, that of de 

claring the honey to have been 


“sugared.” 


CARNIOLANS 


Gentle, Prolific, 
Wonderful Workers 


Gentle can be handled most of the time 
without a veil Wonderful workers; aver- 
ige surplus 1927 was 180 pounds per colony 
































Man; reports from customers better than 
this Build very white combs fine for 
comb honey production 
[Twenty-two years breeding Carniolan 
Breeders imported each season—Jan Strgar 
trair the foremost queen breeder in Car- 
niola M. Ambrozic strain—the most exten 
ive honey producer in Carniola, operating 
over 1,000 colonies We have supplied 
eer to many Agricultural Colleges and 
State Experiment Stations, to the Provincial 
Experiment Stations and Farms of Canada, 
ind to the Japanese Government for breed 
ng purpose We probably have the finest 
Carniolans in the United States. Ask for 
1 free paper, “‘Merits of the Carniolan 
Bee.” 
Untested Queer one $ 1.25 
Untested Queer ix 6.60 
Untested Queer dozen 12.00 
Tested Queer each 2 0O0 
Ask for prices in larger lot 
ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 
( 
A New Line under construc- 
tion in Montana opens a mil- 
lion acres of good wheat and 
stock country. Send for New 
Line book. 
Minnesota, North Dakota and 
|| Montana offer best opportunity 
in two decades to secure good 
improved farms from. banks, 
|| insurance and mortgage com- 
panies at a fraction of their 
|} real value. Send for lists. Im 
| proved farms for rent. 
1} . 
i] Washington, Oregon and 
| Idaho have exceptional oppor- 
tunities in fruit and poultry 
| raising and dairying with mild 
climate and_ excellent scenic 
|} surroundings, 
Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. 
Low Homeseekers Rates 
i} 
E. C. LEEDY 
° * 
Dept. J-8 Great Northern Ry. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
a4 
if “y 
with the three-speed drive, is the 
yr radial extractor made which 
the operator full control of the 
ed at all times. 
For circular, write to 
S. P. HODGSON & SONS 
New Westminster, British Columbia 
L y 
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MOORE'S STRAIN | +435 eprror’s ANSWERS 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. 


By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 


Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., 
says: “In 1913, 80 per cent of the bees in 
this district Jied of European foulbrood. I 
had an apiary of 60 colonies headed by 
daughters of your queens in which I did 
not lose a colony, and in 1914 they made 
360 pounds per colony. 


“In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 


introduced them to diseased colonies. Four 
of them became too weak to recover, and 
they all got rapidly worse until it looked 


impossible for any of them to recover. In 
eight of them, as soon as the young bees 
from your queens began to hatch, the dis- 
ease began to disappear. ‘They cleaned up 
and stayed clean.”’ 

I am now filling orders by return mail. 


Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 


$9.00. Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, 
$11.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Circular free. 


j, P, MOORE, Morgan, Kentucky 








BEEWARE 
EXTRACTORS 


American Cans and Pails, 
Glass Honey Jars, Wired Foundation. 
Catalog for the asking. 


If you wish prompt service, write 


B. F. SMITH, Jr., Fromberg, Montana 


NOT A BANK 


But We Save Money 
For You On All Bee 
Supplies 


Send for our catalog showing 
some real money saving prices 
on supplies of all kinds, direct 
from our factory. 


Charles Mondeng Go, 


159 Cedar Lake Road 




















Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 


Reared 350 feet from the postoffice. Your 
orders on the desk in 20 minutes from the 
train. Saves a day in and day out by R. F. D. 
clerks. Select and guaranteed purely mated. 
Why buy hybrids? See list. June and May, 
$1.25; 12, $138.00. June 1, $1.00; 6, $5.75; 
12, $11.50; 45, $45.00; 100, $85.00. Select 
tested, $2.00; virgins, 50c. No disease. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Sin 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, sever 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


PARTNERSHIP IN BEES 
I have had 


everal years’ experience in 


the production of honey, and have been 
fairiy successful, in a mall way, with 
right around twenty colonies of bees; and 


yet I don’t call myself anything but an 
amateur in the bee business, because there 


i o much that I don’t know. 
I have a tract of 680 acres of land, 
located here in Gregory county, of which 


I would devote as 
production of 


much as necessary to the 
weet clover and other honey- 


producing plants, and this is in the heart 
of the sweet clover country. 

I would like to enlarge in the honey busi- 
ness, but don’t feel competent to undertake 
it alone What would you think of the 
advisability of taking a partner, provided 
he i an experienced apiarist? Could the 
busines be made to pay? 


a reader of the American Bee Journal, 
I would like your opinion on this question. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Answer If you can find a beekeeper of 
some experience and can go half and half 
with him, furnishing him the funds, I be- 
lieve it will pay, a I understand that the 


sweet clover yields very heavily in the 
Dakotas. If there is plenty of sweet clover 
in your immediate vicinity, there will prob- 


ably be no need of using 


On the other hand, 


your own land. 


sweet clover may be a 


paying crop otherwise, o ths it may be 


advisable to sow it. 
In order to make it pay, you should have 


several hundred colonies of bees. 


You say that you don’t know it all, but 


neither does any one of us. There is plenty 


to learn all the time. 


FERMENTING HONEY 
years I have trouble with my ex- 
tracted honey fermenting, perhaps the next 
summer, and spewing out of cans. 

Could you recommend any remedy for 
it? Would heating help? If so, how hot? 


Some 


I sell all locally none to go to Germany. 
OHIO. 
Answer Sometimes the honey is ex- 


tracted too soon, before it has had time to 


ripen in the hive Sometimes the weather 


is so damp that it is impossible for the 


honey to ripen fully and it will even fer- 


ment in the cell 


Of course, such honey is of second class 


It may be prevented from fermenting by 


artificial evaporation, by heating it slowly 


over water. It should be heated enough to 
evaporate most of the irplu moisture 
that it contains, but it should not be 
brought to more than 140 to 145 degree 
It will then keep very well through winter. 
But it appears to lose some of its quality 
and is objected to by some _ people. We 
have, however, often sold such honey with 
entire satisfaction to the purchaser, pro- 


vided it was heated before there was any 


fermentation. But even when it has fer- 


mented, much of the acid taste and all the 


foam disappear in the heating. It should 
be carefully kept from being heated too 
hot. Some people heat it until it gets a 


taste of burnt sugar, which lowers it to the 


grade of ordinary syrup. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS 

1. I read in bee books that 
are received their attendants 
moved from the cage and the queen left 
alone in her cage to be introduced. My 
trouble is that I cannot do it very well. I 
had queens sent to me several times, and 


when queens 
should be re- 


when I try to drive them out the bees wi 
go, and one time the queen got out ar 
lost her. I would like to have your ix 
whether there is any method known that 
could do to prevent that trouble. : * 
appreciate it very much if you can help n 
2. One of my colonies swarmed and 
same day the bees killed all of their dron: 
and I would like to know if you know wt 
causes bees to do that. 
WISCONSIN 
1. It is not absolutely necessary to 
move the workers from the cage, but it 
better. To them, 


into the house, before a window. 


bring the cag 
If the ques 
manages to get out, she will fly to the wi 


remove 


dow and you can catch her readily and 1 
her back. Bear in mind that the queen a 
bees will go in or out more readily upwar 
than catch the 


the opening 


downwards. So when you 
queen to put her back, put 
the cage above her, so she may crawl ir 
mK 


takes only a little practice to lea 


how to let the worker bees out, one aft 
another. 
2. If your bees killed their drones, that 


is an indication 


at that 


that honey 
time in the fields. But the bees of 


there was no 


a colony that swarmed do not kill their 
drones unless they have a laying queen. It 
must have been the drones of the swarm 


that were killed. 


FASTENING FOUNDATION 


I have at last found what I hope will b 
a permanent home—at any rate it is a plac 
that agrees wonderfully with my dear wifs 
health. 

Of course, the first thing after getting 
settled was to get some bees; and, in spite 
of many warnings and much sage advice, | 
am going to try for comb honey (foolish 
man!). 

1. I want to ask you what in your opinion 
is the best instrument or device for fasten- 
ing the foundation into the sections. 

2. 1 shall also try for some extracted, 
and I suppose for this I should use M. D 


shallow frames. (I use only M. D. hive 
bodies for brood.) 

3. But what about an extractor? What i 
the best one for a small producer? I have 


had no experience, as I had to leave my 
home in Pennsylvania just after I had got 
fairly started with my bees I shall have 
ultimately probably ten or twelve colonies 

Why is the beekeeper? Because bees are 
the most interesting thing in the world, and 


some men know a good thing when they 
ee it. CALIFORNIA. 
Answer—1. Probably the Lewis founda- 


tion fastener is as good as any. But each 
man has his preferences. We used to man- 
age the Parker fastener pretty well. It i 
hardly as fast as the other. 

2. We think of better 


than our shallow super, for extracted honey 


cannot anything 
We have harvested millions of pounds in it 

8. Any of the cheap extractors will do to 
extract on a small scale. They are not so 
cheap as they used to be. The only impor- 
tant that it should have 
enough baskets for the combs you have. 


matter is large 


I wish you good luck and full crops. 


MOVING A LONG DISTANCE 


I have fifteen colonies of Italian bees in 
Langstroth hives which I am contemplating 
taking to Hope, Alaska, with me. They are 
free from disease. What is the best way 
to take them? Or do you think it would 
be better to sacrifice them and get a new 
start when I get there. What are the Ore- 
gon laws relative to moving bees, or could 
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tell me where I can get this informa- 
n? 
am going to take my car, and the bees 
be-on the trailer to Seattle, Washing- 

Would it be all right to take bees 
yugh these two states? I figure on three 
s to Seattle and seven days on the boat. 
believe I have asked all the questions 1 
d to know. If not, any more information 
| be appreciated. OREGON. 


Answer—If the roads are good through 
egon and Washington so that the colonies 
ll not be too much shaken on a trawler, 
three-day trip will not injure them, pro- 
led you take them at the time of the 
year when they have the least amount of 
rood and not too much honey, say at the 
end of the honey season, removing all the 
surplus honey. A ten-day trip is nothing 
extraordinary for good colonies with plenty 
of ventilation and arranged so that the ven- 
tilation, given at the top with good size 
wire screen, may be partly closed off if the 
weather is cold. 


- 


Bees on combs in Oregon must be accom- 
panied by a certificate. But your best plan 
is to write to H. A. Scullen, of Corvallis, 
who is secretary of the state association. 
He can tell you. It may be well to write 
also to R. L. Webster, of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, since you have to transport the bees 
through that state also. 

If your bees have no young brood at the 
time of transportation, do not give them 
any water on the way. The only thing for 
which they need water is brood rearing. 
Keep them out of the sun and as cool as 
possible. 

When you get settled at Hope, Alaska, 
which is about the sixty-first degree, if you 
have bees there, we would like to hear how 
you succeed with them. 

WHEN TO REQUEEN 


I bought two hives of bees, removable 


frames. Would like to requeen, and when 
and how would be the best time? 
MARYLAND. 


Answer—tThe best time to requeen your 
hives is during the late summer months, 
when the honey crop is about over. If you 
wish to requeen several colonies, you had 
best have the queen-cells reared from your 
best queen, by removing her and inserting 
her in the place of your poorest one. Then 
the bees thus made queenless will rear a 
lot of queen-cells. At the ninth day after 
the removal of the queen, open the hive and 
count the queen-cells. Then you may kill 
as many of the queens as you have queen- 
cells, less one, which must remain in the 
parent hive. 

On the next day, or about twenty-four 
hours after removing the queens, insert a 
queen-cell in each of the hives made queen- 
less. 

You had better buy a book on beekeeping 
or on queen-rearing, for there are a number 
of points that you should learn and which 
cannot be given in a letter. 

SWARM PREVENTION 

By what measures or means is it possible 
to stop perpetual swarming? I use the word 
“perpetual” here, as I know no other word 
to fill the place. 

I do not know what started this swarm- 


ng. It is as bad in colonies with plenty 
f honey as in others with none. They all 
have lots of room and air. But, after once 


tarted, it seems to partake of supersedure 
warming, except that it continues beyond 
my ideas or attempts to stop it. 
Cutting out all cells but one and remov- 
the queen, if she has not already left, 
ems only to make room for the cell to 
tch and the young queen to lay, perhaps, 
rty-six square inches of eggs and she'll 
ve. I have introduced queens from other 
es, only to find cells when returning a 
ek or ten days later. Thus far I have 
no means by which to stop it. 


r August, 1929 














Display your Honey Perfectly 





Dependable Service 
On Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of 
Standardization Committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League 


Distributed by 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [llinois 
and 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


Hart Glass Mfg. Company 


Dunkirk, Indiana 














GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES | 


Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 


Our Non-Sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 
Not one word of fault, but any number of commendations. Our foundation business 
doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be as satisfactory as the quality 
of our foundation. We furnish a ful! line of hives, sections, and all other supplies. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 
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Clear FR\ Crystal 
HONEY J ARS 


will sell your bone) 


4 SIZES 
Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound, Accurate Grad 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 


WHEBLING.W.VA 


No panels to catch 
shadows which 
darken the color. 


Beautiful ia Glat- | 


ity and 


and Streageh: re 


uation 


WORLD'S: LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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CHRYSLER’S Lock-End, End Spacing Top Bar 


CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS 


Chrysler’s Process Foundation 


In E-V-E-R-Y TEST the V-E-R-Y BEST 


Made of pure Beeswax, Perfect Milling and Refining 


strongest and more quickly assembled than any trame mac 


Send for our Catalogue. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont., 


BROOD FRAMES are the 


le. 


Canada 
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Those colonies seemed to have reache 
their peak about two weeks too early ar 
eemingly have simply gone mad—as t 


swarming. It may have started with queer 
having a wing clipped, but, usually, suc 
queens leave the hive with the first swarr 
and become lost in the grass and the your 
queen goes on peacefully, working away a 
though nothing wrong. But not so wit 
this perpetual swarming. About 5 per cer 
of my colonies are at it badly 
NEBRASKA. 

Answer—Occasionally the bees get ahea 
of the apiarist, especially in seasons « 
alternating cold and hot such as this. Th 
yreat point is to foresee the trouble ar 
give room in time 

When you let the swarming get ahead 
you, there is but little chance to stop it 
We can quote to you our banner year, 191f 
when we harvested 125,000 pounds of hone 
with 525 colonies and had but twenty-fiv 
to thirty swarms in all At the same tim« 
a neighbor, as neighbor go in Illinois, ha 
thirteen swarms from five colonies in eight 
frame hives. 

Our method of swarm prevention, whict 


i not altogether effective ir 


every case, 
to have young queens, very few drone 
plenty of room, plenty of ventilation, a 
plenty of shade. But when you let the be: 
get the warming fever, it is just like 

disease, if everything is favorable for 

They swarm without mercy. I rememb« 


dividing into four nuclei a colony which h 


just cast a warm, giving a queen-cell 
each nucleus. Well, every one of ther 
swarmed. Thus you will see that when the 


once get the swarming fever, | am not muct 


better than you are at topping it. 


MOVING BEES 
1. What is the best time to move a colony 
150 or 200 yards ummer, fall, winter o 
spring in order to not lose many bees? 
2. My bees have made but very little 


honey since fruit bloom Supers that were 
put on two months ago are not yet full, and 
unless a honeyflow comes later they will 


not be filled by frost If not filled, should 
I leave them on for the winter, or take 
them off and store them until spring. If 
1 take them off, the ants and moths might 
destroy what combs they have drawn out 
and partly filled I want to requeen in early 
August. The bees are loafing very badly 
in two of my hives: one or two gallons of 
bees lay out in front of entrances, although 
each has plenty of room in supers, and a 
one of these is in the shade practically al 
day long, it surely is not caused by heat 


and lack of room One is raising brood ir 
the shallow super ALABAMA 
Answer 1. You will lose bees at any 


season if you do not follow the customar 
method, to disturb the bees o as to let 
them know they are being moved and p 
ome sort of obstruction in front of the 
alighting board to make them see that the 
location is changed. We usually close the 
hive in the evening, and in the cool of the 
morning move them, then open the _ hiv« 
entrance and put a slanting board in front 
of it, which we remove a day or two later 
If you leave one weak colony at the ol 
tand, the bees that return will go to 
and may be moved also the next day. Wir 
ter or spring is best to move them, but 
we would not move them in very cok 
weather. You probably have no very co 
weather in Alabama 

2. You may have better honey weathe 
late in the summer I do not know what 
your resources are, but we never lose hoy 
of a crop till all bloom is over As fo 
your supers, if you do not have good storagé 
room you might leave them on the hive 
We never recommend that in our norther 
sections, for the per are perfectly saf« 
from moths in a cold storage room If yo 
bees do not have enough for winter, yo 
had better feed them ifficiently to hel; 
them through 
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Cook County, Illinois, Association 
Makes Marketing Survey 
(Continued from page 393) 

storage, bottling plants, advertising, 

ind also acting in a banking capacity 
y using warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral for securing loans. They also 

benefit the producer by obtaining a 

better price for his honey, increase 

the sale because of the uniformity 
of the product and stabilize the price. 

Wisconsin has a marketing plan 
which is receiving 100 per cent sup- 
port from the producers of that state, 
and it is in charge of the state De- 
partment of Markets. Prices are 
stabilized and either shortage or sur- 
plus is handled through the secre- 
taries of the local associations, who 
in turn advise the state marketing 
agents that they are either in the 
market for honey or have a surplus 
for disposal. The plan is producing 
much better results than was origi- 
nally contemplated. 

Iowa finds that one of their great- 
est drawbacks in the sale of honey 
is the way the small beekeeper grades 
it. Comb honey is not graded or put 
into suitable containers, and is sold 
for whatever may be obtained. Iowa 


has under way a covering 
the marketing of honey and expects 
to hold gs with the county 
farm bureaus to demonstrate the 
preparation of honey for market. 
They also have prepared a bulletin 
for distribution to the beekeeper out- 
lining some of the fundamentals. 


program 


meeting's 


Michigan finds that the industrial 
centers of the state and the com- 
munities surrounding them are able 
to consume the entire crop. It is a 
question in my mind whether this 
condition can continue, as increased 


production and organized grading 
and selling are bound to make an 
inroad on their business. 

The south, southeast, northeast, 
and central states are unorganized 


as far as the marketing is concerned. 
(An attempt was made in the South- 
east recently to market honey, which 


has proved very successful. This ex- 
ception must be noted in the au- 
thor’s remarks.—KEditor.) While tt 
is true that the consumer is nearer 
the producer in each of these states, 
the question remains, what is being 
done to increase their consumption 


will they do if 
From re- 
McCormick, Vice- 


of honey, and what 
production is 
port of Ernest J. 
President. 


increased? 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 








Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 


this department each month. 


Secretaries and other officers of organizations 


who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before the 


fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


Meeting of the Louisiana State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, August 
7 and 8, 1929 

The meetings will be held in the 
Agricultural Hall at the new uni- 
versity buildings at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. All visitors allowed free 
rooms and beds, but they are ex- 
pected to bring sheets and towels. 
All meals will be served at cost at 
the university cafeteria. 

There is an interesting program 
and some very important business, 
particularly concerning the future of 
marketing plans for Louisiana 
and the work of the Southern States 
Bee Culture Field Station. 


the 


Three Important Meetings in 


New York 
In August there will be three im- 
rtant meetings in the Empire 


State: The Empire State Beekeepers’ 
Association, at 10 a. m., August 2, 

Adams & Myers Apiary, Ransom- 
ville; the Central New York Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and the Northern 
New York Association joint meeting 
at the apiary of Mrs. Mabel Parker, 
near Syracuse, 10 a. m., Saturday 


for August, 1929 


Frequently notices are 
August 3; the Finger Lakes Associa- 
tion meeting at Mart Baldridge’s 


Romulus, 10 a. m., Friday, August 9 


B. A. Slocum. 


Muskingum Valley (Ohio) Associa 
tion Will Meet August 8. 

The Muskingum Valley (Ohio) 

Beekeepers’ Association will hold its 


fifth annual field meet, Thursday, 
August 8, at 1 o’clock, in the Mus- 
kingum county fair grounds at 


Zanesville. Order: Business session, 
election, program to include beekeep- 
ing subjects of general interest. 
Picnic lunch at 4 o’clock. 

McCarty, President. 


Heinle, Seer 


Joseph 
Anna tary. 
Wisconsin Plans for Honey Cooking 
Demonstration 

Through Mrs. C. A. Wood, chair- 
man of the education department of 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, any county association may 
for a honey cooking demon 
by 


arrange 
stration 


paying the expenses of 


the demonstrator to the place where 
the demonstration is to be given, 
board and room while in the county, 
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“FORMALDEHYDE U. S. P.—used 
for effective fumigation of Bee Hives. 
Write for information and prices. In- 
tructions furnished.” 
KAL! MANUFACTURING CO. 
1410 N. Front St Philadelphia, Pa 
K = 
= 


Book Your Orders Now 


For Package Bees and 
Italian Queens 
Two and Three Pound Packages 


Write for prices No order too small 
or too large. 


Safe arrival 
guaranteed Delivery begins in Maren, 


R. E. LA BARRE 
( Box 1042 Tulare, California 


—_<— 


Berry’s Reliable 
QUEEN BEES 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


50c Each --- Any Number ---50c Each 


Thirty-Fve Years of Selection from the Best 
Our Three Banded Italian Queens 


Nineteen years in business 




















After all these years of careful breeding, 


not always from a commercial standpoint, 
but as large honey producers, therefore 
breeding for our own use, we have a pure 


Three-Banded Strain of 
celled for gentleness, disease resistance and 
honey production Our breeding queens are 
those from thousands of honey 
producing colonies, located in Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, lowa and Manitoba, Canada. In 
this way we are able not only to test out 
our strain from a honey production stand- 
point, but from a climatic as well. You will 
find our queens hardy and therefore able to 
tand the hardest winters. 

We sell only selected queens. The culls 
we kill. Safe arrival we guarantee and sat- 
isfaction on everything we ship. A certifi- 
cate of health accompanies each shipment. 
We clip wings of queens on request without 
charge Write for circular price list and 
prices on hundred lots of queens. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Italian bees unex- 


selected 





For 
Successful 
Wintering 


and next 
honey 


year’s 
crop, 
month 
lobred 


requeen thi 
with Hardy 
Italian 

ted, $1.00 


more, 


Unte 
Five or KO0c 


each 


CHAS. L. RUSCHILL 


Colfax, lowa 











25 Year's Experience 


405 
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DIEMER’S THREE BAND 
BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 
75c each 


Queens sent in double barrel 


introducing cage. 
Orders filled within 24 hours. 


Free circular. 


Beekeepers Hold Field Day 














L G. G. DIEMER, Liberty, Missouri 


a 


Bright Italian Bees and Queens 


Queens—GOLDEN Queens 





The nd 1 be glad you bought 
Ih ‘ ised their p ‘ 
ure ‘ \ t | i plea 
to har he | 1 
the ‘ ‘ 
ta ! | yn” 
One elect nte ed een $1.00 
lwo t &() 
Ter ind overt 70 
Pacl bee hit i p l Price nd 
ils furnished 


STEVENSONS’ APIARIES 


Westwegzo, La. 


TEN QUEENS 
FOR $6.00 


Less than ten, 75c¢ each 


J. F. MeVAY, Jackson, Ala. 














WINTER FOR 50 cts 


Any number good untested 


queens, rie each, 
PUT THEM IN NOW AND BI 
READY FOR WINTER 
Send your order to 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia 








Bee World Editor 


Wisconsin Summer 
August 14 to 16 
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cial invitation f he La Cross 
Chamber of Comme} 

We h e no o1 vas misled bv t 
rror 

The meetii | be held n tl 
pavilion t Myr Park \rrang 
nents for camping have een mad 
n fair ground acri from the parl 
and meals will b ! n the lun 

unte? t he eround Th 
re ram W ¢ l l ial] a Ni 
only Wisconsin will irn ou bu 
Minnesota beekee is well, sine 
ine 


Big Michigan Tour, August 5-7 


August 5, 6 and 7 are the date 


y I tuto tou ne Michigat 
Ohio beekeepers I rip will st 
from the Adria rthou M 
i\ Augu t 6 i ’ astel 
me, The first \ f it Sy 
vania, Ohio, at. the home of M 
James B. Gray, veekeeper, whe 
local beekeepe vill gather t 
the procession. Phe balancs of 
Itinerary 1S Deing arranged DY a CO 
mittec f Ohio beekeepers and w 
be announced shortly August 6 Ww 
be spent at Medina, Ohio, as a 
meeting of the Ohio-Michigar 
~ t I \ dDanque s ir? inged I 
it night 
Those who wish to camp out w 
nd accommodatior Roon m 
also he ecured ! pr ite home 
Ohio beekeepers and the A. I. R 
Con LY ar making a special effo1 
t snow tne Michigat foll ig 
time Here Is 1 fine pportunity 
ake vacatlor w I} r le irning ho 
ul neighbor eekeepe! produc 
hone A tou nspe ! f t 
factorie where De supt es il 
made Vi 1] rove l el tin » 
will be ma lf froin ind ( mit! 
the apiaries of leadir beekeeper 


Michigan State Fair, Sept. 1-7 


Mr. Walter Palmer, director, ask 
the cooperation of all beekeepers 
the matter of exl ng honey 
the state fair. This vear an attrac 
tive feature of the honey display wil 
be a daily demonstratior f uses fi 


noney, by Mrs. Day, of the hon 
economic department, W. K. Kel 


logg Company, Battle Creek. Ti} 
rapidly increasing interest in hone 
as a lt foo ild encourag 
Digger and mo i ictive fair ex 
} tS 


Registration Law Passes in Britis 
Columbia 

Under the amendment to the Apia 

Act, passed last March, no bes 
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tions governing the details of list- 
g registrants and the issuance of 
rms to beekeepers. New locations 
ay not occupied without first 
pplying to the ministry for regis- 


be 


ation under the law. Changes in 
wnership must also be sent to the 
epartment for the issuance of new 


ertificates. 
The chief difficulty, as we see it 


vill be in enforcing this law so that 
very crossroad beekeeper will be- 
ome informed of it. It is a good 


hing, however, to have the complete 
ist of beekeepers and a complete 
ab on conditions. 


The Butler County, Pennsylvania, 


Beekeepers Have Interesting Day 
at the Dyke Apiary 


The Butler County Association 
held an instructive meeting on July 
+ at the farm of Harry K. Dyke. This 

one of the of in 
cooperation with the Butler County 
Farm Bureau under the direction of 
E. J. Anderson, extension 
ialist of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

The requeening, 
handling bees, caring for honey, us: 
f extractors, and question box. At 
this meeting the county association 
became affiliated with the or- 
ganization. Part of the program was 

requeening demonstration by Mr. 
\nderson, together with examination 
if colonies in Mr. Dyke’s apiary. 

P. H. Peffer, Harmony, Pa 


series meetings 


bee spe- 


subjects covered 


state 


Idaho Association Picnic 


Honey producers around Burley, 


Idaho, attended the annual Idaho 
Beekeepers’ Association picnic at 
daho, with a large attendance. Most 


of the beekeepers reported the sea- 
son late, but the flow still continuing 
ind extracting about to start. 


The Bee Louse 
Prof. A. Beliav- 
Novocherkassk, southern Ru 
in the World’’ for 
gives detailed statements on 
the manner in which the Braula 
Coeca, or bee louse, lays its 
on the sealed comb. 
Professor Beliavski 
e statements already 
ther scientists that the 
es not feed upon the blood of the 


A contribution of 
ki, of 
a, given 


ine, 


‘Bee 


eges 


confirms 
made by 
louse 


also 


bee 


ees. It simply tickles the bee’s 
per lip and sucks the sweet juice 
at is produced by it. So the pro- 
ssor calls it only “a table com- 


nion” of the honeybee. 
It appears, however, that there are 
eat numbers 


of those insects in 

hives of his locality, which con- 

ms our belief that this louse is a 
duct of warm climates and that 


s not likely to thrive in the U. S. 


r August, 1929 
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Honey Marketing 
Equipment 


W. R. PERRY’S 


Low Prices on Quality 


cat cal 


Carload Stocks of All Items at Omaha Assure 
You Lowest Prices and Prompt Shipment 


al 


FRICTION TOP PAILS AND CANS 


Ul ( Can il Pail , Ume a 
Per Ca 
232-lb. car 00 
10-Ib. pails, 80 aa 
5-lb. pails, 1 ! T We? 
10-lb. pai ’ hippit 
FIVE GALLON (60 Pound) CANS 
We have the il t the 2 '4 -1in¢ cha ea 
to fill and en | ( at 
1 60-] Cal 0) t) 
TALL OR DIAMOND “i” HONEY JARS 
DIAMOND “I” HONEY JARS 
24 16 h n re pping case, per cas 
12 32 hone) n reshipping « 
COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES 
10 K. D. 24 tior né la ront, ¢ 
50 or n e K. D j nel cl 
All 1 drip ! ne ils ine 
W rit ! 29 con alner price 


414-416 SOUTH 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


licgs St. 











OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The Brock Store 
Decatur, Ind 


A. G. Woodman Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


The Carl F. Buck Co. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mountain States Honey 
Prod. Ass'n 
Boise, Idaho 


Distributors at 26 Points 


Colorado Honey 
Producers Ass'n 

Denver, Colorado 

Lone Star Bee 
Supply Co 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Superior Honey Co 

Los Angeles, Calif 


Manhattan, Mont. 


Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Ill 


G. B. Lewis Co 
Watertown, Wis 
Albany, N. Y 
Sioux City, la 
Lynchburg, Va 
Texarkana 


J. W. Reid 
Uvalde, Tex 


Burrows Hdwe. Co 
Beeville, Tex. 


Standard Lumber 
Co 
Winona, Minn. 


Magill & Co 
Fargo, N. Dak 


Sioux Honey Ass'n 
Sioux City, Ia 


North Dakota Bee 
Supply Co 
Moorhead, Minn 


A. 1. Root Co. of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, la 


A. I. Root Company 
St. Paul, Minn 
Chicago, Ill 

San Antonio, Tex 


The Schultz Honey Co. 
Ripon, Wis 


Fred W. Muth Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Constantly Winning New Friends 


With Continental Honey Cans 


Continental Honey Cans had to be good 


to get where they are. These clean, bright, 


5 


tight, dependable eans are available from 


reliable distributors strategically located 


at twenty-six points. 


Not only are you assured of prompt ship- 


ments, but of cans that make a strong appeal 
to your customers, and insure your honey 
reaching them in excellent condition. 


Any of the distributors above will 


gladly send you samples, prices and full 


particulars on Continental Honey Cans. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DETROIT 





JERSEY CITY 





°*It’s Better Packed 





LOS ANGELES 





E. ST. LOUIS 








in Tin’’ 


CINCINNATI 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our August report we asked the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How is the crop compared to last year? 

2. What is the per colony average of surplus so far? 
Prospects for balance of season? 

Any honey sold; if so, at what price? 
How does this price compare to 1928? 
THE HONEY CROP 

The weather this year affected the honey crop to a 
considerable extent, the same as in 1928. Cool, wet 
weather in most sections and lack of sunshine has in 
many cases not only delayed the crop but reduced its 
size below expectations. 

The best crops reported are in those states lying north 
of the Mason-Dixon line from New England to the west 
line of Kansas and Nebraska, New England, in some 
cases, reporting five times as much honey as last year 
to approximately the same crop as last year. Sections 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa have had wonderful 
flows, but in other sections the weather conditions have 
prevented the bees from gathering what they should 
have secured. In our particular locality some yards have 
gathered as much as one hundred pounds per colony, 
while other yards within a few miles have gathered con- 
siderably less, this being no doubt due to local showers 
that were excessive and prevented the proper secretion 
of nectar. 

Only one section of the country has reported severe 
drought, that section being northern Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. 

Throughout the northern states, however, all reports 
are yet looking forward to a honeyflow if the weather 
will only turn warm and give the bees a chance to har- 
vest what is within their reach. 

The most optimistic reports come from the following 
states: Vermont, New York, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and some parts of Texas. These districts report all the 
way from 100 to 500 per cent of last year’s crop. 
Throughout this section, too, the honey is of good 
quality, most of the reporters stating that it is extra 
white. 

In the South and Southeast, along the Gulf, the crop 
is far short of last year, and in some instances reports 
come that the bees will do well if they gather enough to 
carry them over. Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas 
report from 100 to 50 per cent of last year’s crop. As 
usual, Texas has varying reports, all the way from 200 
per cent of last year to 25 per cent, but as a rule the 
conditions there as satisfactory. In the cotton regions 
a crop is still in prospect. 

The intermountain states report nothing to speak of 
so far. One reporter who is in ciose touch with many 
producers says that the sweet clover crop is a failure 
and that they will have to depend on alfalfa for their 


Tt be CO 


+ 


M. G. Dadant 


surplus this year. This being the case, the crop will no 
doubt be far short of what it was last year in that sec- 
tion. Very little honey has been harvested so far in 
Colorado excepting in the Arkansas Valley. 

On the Coast discouraging reports are the rule. With 
a poor crop last year and another one this year, most 
reporters are very much discouraged. There are locali- 
ties in California, however, that report good crops, but 
these seem to be scattered and few and far between. 
The chances are that California will not have more than 
50 per cent of last year unless the late crop from beans 
and other sources should materialize. Arizona reports 
about one-third crop, with poor prospects, while Nevada 
says the crop is good, but less honey on account of a 
shortage of bees. 

In the Northwest the season is too young to predict 
what the crop will be, and this is also true of Canada. 
However, Ontario and other eastern provinces indicate 
too much rain, while in Manitoba there is a drought, 
same as in northern Minnesota and North Dakota. As 
these western localities depend on sweet clover, the 
drought will not affect production as much as the middle 
states. 

While it is yet too early to make an estimate as to the 
crop the country over, our prediction would be that, 
taking it all through, there would be no more if as much 
honey as in 1928. It largely depends, as indicated, on 
what the balance of the season will bring, for there is 
still plenty of time in the northern states to gather a 
bumper crop, and states like Wisconsin, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa still have a chance. 

Very few have reported any honey sold, but most 
reporters predict the same prices as last year, only one 
or two stating that buyers are offering less than a year 
ago. In California, orange honey is reported to have 
been sold from 11 cents to 11% cents. In the Southeast, 
light amber honey is reported as being sold at 6% to 
7% cents, and in the intermountain states a report has 
come that the price quoted to buyers is a little in ad- 
vance of last year, with a good demand. As the last 
year’s crop is all cleaned up the country over as far as 
we can learn, the prospects are, in our opinion, that 
prices will be a shade stiffer in a wholesale way than 
they were a year ago. In our opinion, good white honey 
should not go begging this year, for the districts where 
the heaviest crops are reported will consume the greater 
part of that honey at home. 

We are again publishing suggested selling prices for 
honey for the coming season, and in doing so we are 
using the same prices as were printed in these pages a 
year ago. We have found no reason to change our 
schedule. We believe that on the average these prices 
will give the smaller producer a good idea as to what 
he should get for his honey at retail. Reports used in 
making this summary were written between July 8-15. 





SUGGESTED SELLING 





PRICES HONEY —1929-30 


In figuring sales to retailers deduct 20 per cent from retail price below. For jobbers, deduct an additional 10 to 15 per cent. 
Prices suggested are for good white grade. For amber, deduct 1 cent per pound. 
New Atlantic South- Central Louisiana- South- Inter- North- Cali- East West 
England Coast east West Plains Texas west mountain west fornia Canada Canada 
16-Ounce Jar__-~ $ .40 $ .35 $ .30 $ .26 $ .26 $ .25 $ .25 $ .25 $ .25 $§ .30 ns 
2%-Pound Can _-_ -76 -70 -60 .60 .60 .60 .50 50 60 .60 : ras 
5-Pound Pail________ _- -. ee ~ 1.00 “1.00 1.00 1.00 90 .90 90 1.00 1.00 90 
10-Pound Pail____-______ 2.26 225 1.80 1.90 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.75 
60-Pound Can____------ ~ 16 14 14 14 12% 12 12 12 11 12 13 18 
10-60-Pound Can _____- 18 12 12 12 11 10 .09 10 10 10 12 12 
oo El eee oo 10 .09 10 .09 .08 .08 .08 .09 08% 
| ee Ste .09 .09 .08 " 
2%-Pound Bulk Comb__ -65 .65 60 _ a -70 al seid 
5-Pound Bulk Comb _-- _1.40 1.40 “1.10 we 1.25 1.10 ae 
10-Pound Bulk Comb____ 2.75 2.75 2.25 naa 2.25 2.10 2 
Comb, Single Section__~~ 40 .35 .30 .30 30 25 25 as oes 
Comb, Faney, Case____-- _7.00 6.50 5.50 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.50 — ss 
Comb, No. 1, Case__--~- 6.00 6.00 56.26 65.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 sit 
Comb, Choice, Case____-- 56.50 5.75 ~ 4.75 4.75 4.00 4.50 4.50 on ae 
Comb, Fancy, Carilot___— As Ss adi errs 4.50 5.00 5.00 
Comb, No. 1, Carlot___-- sais Pace wire wae 2 4.20 4.50 4.265 7 
' 3.90 3.75 3.75 : ; ne 


Comb, Choice, Carlot__. sin re cain ets 
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Classified Ads That PAY 





= ¢ ll or 


cents a 


you may buy, 


t only 7 


where 


moderate co 





This Is Your Market Place 


exchange at 
word, 


Only 


Count 


each word of your message, including name ~ 
and addr Our advertisers tell us: “IT C 
PAYS.” Send your ad for the very next 

issue now to reach us by the 15th. Term 

Send remittance with copy and ord Mini 

mun | ten wor a word 








Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more... . Is your ad here? 


e re e re ‘ ‘ of vy adv ti 


Advertisements of used bee- 
keeping equipment or of bees 
oncombs must be accompanied 
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eful breedit Produeir 


1 bee very entle | 
{ Ve » the ti; M ire 
from a proven honey producing trait Se 
ect untested, $1.00 each; 6 to 12, 90¢ each 
] or more av each; 100 for $70 oo Select 
tested, $2.50 each Safe arrival and sati 
faction iaranteed. Try my rlde they 


will please you Ww. C Wright, 


bright Italiar 
with 


queens that are 
and you 


CHOICE, 

pleasure to w rk 
proud to ow! 
the 


has been bred and selected in 


past 26 year for good wintering, hustlers, 
gyentle and fine color One queer $1.00 
dozen, $10.00 Breeders, $10.00 Emil W 


Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y 


GOLDEN Itahan Ques Bee ve ventle 
ind cap t ‘ whit S ted 
tisftactio eed re Te ed 4 

tested, $1 ntested, 90c each; ¢ 34.80 


more Ue 
bD. T. Gaster, 


will be 
Requeen with tock that 


by a certificate of inspection 
from an authorized inspector. 





You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
Use enough words to thoroughly describ: 
your offering and you’ll sell quicker. Address 
all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver- 
tising Department of the American 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


> 
ree 








Copy for this department must reach us 1 


later than the fifteenth « each month pre 
ceding date of i r If intended for cla 

fied department it hould be ‘ at 
when advertisement ent 





SMITH’S QUEENS Backed by a_ mor 


back guarantee at 0c each 








queens for the lowest price N. B. Smit 
UE P , nd hardy & Co., Calhoun, Ala 
} Ar Lo jar - 
B R I REACROFT selected Italian queen O 
9O0c; ten $8.50 Q ntity price on ap] 
IM‘) rALIA QUE! 8) ) t Satisf t eed George | 
$ Lor P Rea, Reynold e, | 
? I n \ P 
| tan aS GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEI ntested, 90: 
r $4 ) 12 fo $s I ted $1.2 
AM yRE RING ( Q P eect tested, ¢ n ected sat 
‘ es d Hinshaw & Son 
I 00 « rl é Randleman, N. ( 
} a kind — 
os . sci. Aiicalian St DIEMER QUEEN Bright three-band Ita 
hb ed ex man before June ] $1.00 each afte 
, 1) , June 15, 75 cent < l M led to you ir 
Fr. I 4 my double-barrel introducit ure. | Writ 
: for circular giving price = | re bee 
R Cl \ L.} tI Q , “ay og yp oF Mo 
Ae _ IRE ey GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.0( 
each; twelve, $9.00; six, $5.00. Breeders 
$5.00 to $10.00 rested, $2.50 each. Thirty 
vil re | } ee , : 
. ‘ vear a golden breeder, and they stand sec- 
’ rhe ’ i 1 ‘ ® . " , i Py ? , ++ Te 
‘ee -00, d to none. J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va 
; QUEENS AND BEES—Italia golden 
BRIGHT th | | , the Carniolar Tested, $1.00; Untested 
I fa) each Bee $1.00 we , j Sat factic 
a4 guaranteed. C. B. Ba ton, Box 65, Buf 
} He " tif : Sat falo, Texas, 
, , l | 
Ala LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
$2.00; after June 1, $1.00 Tested, $2.00 
GOLDI It t Or one A. W. Yates 
| < ‘ ! i fac 15 Chapman St. Hartford, Conn. 
é | d One 
' t 8 fled n ‘ HIGHEST grade Italian queens —Tested 
t Yo i eciated $1.50; untested, 75 cents. Package bees 
I A mmor Ay ‘ envilte Alii one pound, $1.50; two pound $2.50; three 
: pounds, $3.25. Mave had no disease Stat 
CAUCASIA { ed hot oduce , inspection certificate with each shipment 
‘ m ‘ ! Safe delivery guaranteed. 
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| t 0. $ ) ] ) : , 
6 0 l | $1.1 ( A. | ow rer o£ 
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Pr niente’ 01.1 imei Daaile to lillery Bros., Greenville, Ala.. R. 6. U.S. A 
mia May ) it o uaranteed 
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Queens 40c Each 


High grade Italians, too. Bred by long- 
experienced breeder from best select stock. 
Every queen guaranteed to please. 


G. H. MERRILL APIARIES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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l >) 
BETTER BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 45c EACH 

















Nothing but the best shipped. No 
culls, old queens, no virgins. Send 40c 
for sample. 

CALVERT APIARIES 
[ A. L. Webb, Prop. Calvert, Alabama 





\ 





Artificial Fertilization of 
Queenbees in Germany 
By O. W. Park, Ph. D. 


The well known German zoologist, 
Dr. H. Prell, while in the United 
States in 1926, met Dr. Lloyd R. 
Watson and saw him demonstrate his 
method of instrumental insemination 
of queenbees. Upon his return to 
Germany, Dr. Prell undertook some 
experiments along somewhat similav 
lines. He reported on this work be- 
fore the tenth International Congress 
of Zoologists at Budapest in Sep- 
tember, 1927. His report was pub- 
lished in the Markischen Bienen- 
Zeitung for October and in the Leip- 
ziger Bienen-Zeitung for November 
of that same year. 

Dr. Prell began by assembling a 
set of equipment quite similar to 
that used by Dr. Watson. The micro- 
syringe which he made had the op- 
erating screw surrounded by mer- 
cury to insure good suction. Later 
he secured a micro-syringe from Dr. 
Watson, but in the meantime had 
given up the idea of syringes and 
had turned to other methods. 

He reasoned that since, in natural 
matings, the drone organ is chemo- 
tactically attached to the queen, the 
only way for the sperms to escape 
is by passing into the vagina and 
thence to the spermatheca. It was 
then to be expected that, in the arti- 
ficial introduction of the bulb of the 
penis, the sperms would pass on into 
the spermatheca due to their own 
power of locomotion. Accordingly, 
he took from a virile drone the filled 
bulb and, after freeing it of adhering 
membrane, grasped it with tweezers 
and introduced it into the vestibule 
with the right hand, while the vesti- 
bule was kept open by means of the 
micro-manipulator and the left hand. 

He found that when the bulb 
introduced in the natural position 
(with the chitinous plates down), it 
is, for the most part, within the vesti- 
bule, and that, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the queen did not expel this 
body. After the queen became some- 


is 





first she was quite active, but soon 
became quiet at intervals, and began 
a pumping motion with the abdomen 
which may have facilitated the pas- 
sage of the sperms into the sperma- 
theca. 

The artificially fertilized queens 
were then caged and placed in queen- 
less colonies, or in artificial swarms, 
where they were automatically re- 
leased when the candy plug had been 
eaten through. After a few days, 
a normal development of brood took 
place which produced normal workers 
only. 

This paper appears to pre- 
liminary report, for nothing is said 
as to the number of queens treated 
nor as to the degree of fertilization 
accomplished. It is to be hoped that 
a more detailed report of results may 
be forthcoming. 


be a 


Bumblebees in the Northwest 
By Robert M. Mead 
Frank C. Pellett, in the February 
issue of the American Bee Journal, 
expresses surprise at finding a yellow- 
jacket’s nest of good size in the 
Peace River Valley in northern AIl- 


berta. I was not less surprised to 
find bumblebees in northern Sas- 
katchewan. There was a nice field 


of about sixty acres of sweet clover 
in full bloom in the late summer of 
1928, and when I asked the owner 
about bees he only said something 
about wild Investigating, I 
found the field in an uproar, mostly 
from bumblebees—thousands of them 
apparently, with a few other 
mixed in; but there certainly were 
not any honeybees—i. e., Apis me!- 
lifica. This was astonishing when it 
was considered that the season there 
was at least two months shorter than 
in Vermont. (There was a killing 
frost there the last week in August.) 
The nests of these bumblebees were 
fairly large and populous—in fact 
as large as I have ever seen here in 
Vermont. In my humble _ opinion 
there is but one answer to the phe- 
nomenon, and [I hope it will explain 


bees. 


bees 

















what quiet, she was released. At Mr. Pellett’s hornets also. 
(7 ~~ 4G } 
QUEENS QUEENS SERVICEABLE, MONEY WORTH | 
Select untested, 60 cents each (anv Q 
Fn Rape peor ITALIAN QUEENS 
Tested, $1.25 each. Select —— 50c each in small 
quantities. sess for large amounts. 
mISOLE Terese APURMES Write for free circular. 
eo -Parks, gr. 
___SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE R. V. STEARNS, Brady, Texas 
- \ J) 
































August 
Queens --- THRIFTY --- Queens 


aot tel 


The kind that will fill your hives with the) 


big, bright, hustling kind the balance of t 


season. 50 Cents 


Our queens will satisfy you or your mor 
cheerfully refunded. 


THE MANGHAM APIARIES CO. 
MANGHAM, LA. — 


These bumblebees and hornets ar 
affected by the climate in the sam: 
way that the honeybee is—i. e., in 
the North they speed up operations 
to make up for the shortness of the 
A colony of bumblebees is 
interested only in raising a good sup- 
ply of pregnant queens to carry on 
the species in the next season, but 
in order that a good number of 
queens may be raised, the strength 
of the colony must first be built up 
to where there is a sufficient work 
force to care for the queens in the 
laval stage in much the same manner 
that a swarm of bees builds up to 
swarm and secure honey for winter, 
there being a common impulse with 
both species —that of propagation. 
If it is true, then, that bumblebees, 
hornets and honeybees are affected 
the same way by environment, it 
would seem that the geneal relation- 
ship between these species is closer 
than is ordinarily considered possible. 


season. 


Vermont. 





Swiss Honey Cakes (Filled), 
for Bakers 


Bring to a boil two and one-half 
pounds of genuine honey, one and- 
one-fourth pounds of powdered sugar 
and one pint of water. When cool 
add one ounce of cinnamon, one-half 
ounce of cloves, the gratings of three 
lemons, one-fourth ounce of am- 
monia and three and one-half pounds 
of bread flour. 


Let stand over night and add the 
next day another pound of flour. The 
dough should be quite stiff to roll. 
Cut pieces of the dough, press it int 


greased wooden moulds. Fill the 
center with the following filling: 
Two pounds of almond paste is 


softened with one-half pint of orange 
flower water (eau fleur d’orange), 
one-half pound of powdered sugar 
and the rind and juice of two lemons. 
If too stiff, add a little more water. 
Now wash the border with egg and 
cover with another piece of dough. 
Then turn on a slightly greased tin 
and cut the rim with a wheel knife. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Palmetto three-band Italians reared from 
imported stock. Good the best, better 
than the rest. My prices are in line with 
the price of honey. Booking orders now 
for June, July and August delivery at fol- 








as 


lowing prices: 50c each; half dozen, $2.8 
dozen, $5.40; twenty to one hundred, 4c 
each. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, 


en 





WITS 





BELTON, S. C. _ 


Se NC tn 
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Preferences and Competition in 
American Honey Exports 


(Continued from page 385) 
curing this result was the repre- 
sentation that American honey for 
export was packed in strict accord- 
ance with the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture standard grades. 

Lately there have been reports of 
considerable difficulty in satisfying 
the requirements of the German pure 
food laws as to the diastase content 
of imported honey. Efforts are being 
made to secure clearer and more uni- 
form intrepretation on the part of 
German custom officials, but the ma- 
jor difficulty in this connection seems 
to be located in the failure of Ameri- 
can honey producers to separate and 
clearly mark honey which has been 
subjected to heat for purposes of 
clarification, removal of impurities 
and to facilitate pouring, from 
honeys which have not been heated 
at all. It seems entirely reasonable 
to assume that not all of our apia- 
rists use a thermometer in the heat- 
ing process to be sure that greater 
temperatures than 120 degrees F. 
are not unintentionally applied. If 
our honey producers will faithfully 
employ these two measures, it would 
tend to, first, insure against foreign 
complaints from overheating, and, 
secondly, minimize the chances of a 
case of overheated honey becoming 
mixed with non-heated honey in any 
particular shipment assembled for 
export. One such case in a lot can 
result in having the whole lot thrown 
back on the hands of the exporter 
or being forced to sell in Germany 
for blending purposes only, which 
means that it must be sold at a lower 
price. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has representatives at this conven- 
tion, to whom I am sure you need 
no introduction, who will 


be very 
glad to give interested honey pro- 
ducers full information on proper 


methods of heating, standard grades, 
how to employ the inspection certifi- 
cates of the Department of Agricul- 


ture in guaranteeing quality and 
avoiding trade disputes, and any 


other phase of production, packing, 
or transport in which you may be 
interested. 

The Department of Commerce 
works in close cooperation with the 
agencies of the Department of Agri- 


culture wherever practical and de- 
sirable and specifically addresses its 
efforts to the development of for- 
eign outlets. The services available 

American exporters in selling 
honey abroad and in securing gen- 
eral information are summarized in 
a pamphlet entitled “The Honey 


Trade of the United States,” copies 
of which are available free of charge 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


to anyone interested. A limited sup- 
ply has been sent out for this con- 
vention, and 


additional copies may 
be secured by application to the bu 
reau or to Mr. Williamson, who is 


good enough to read this paper for 
me and who will be very glad to ex- 
plain the bureau’s services in greater 
detail. 

The 


of Commerce 
the 


representative 


Department 
greatly appreciates opportunity 
of having a at this 
meeting and is anxious to coordinate 
its efforts in behalf of American 
honey producers with the producers 
themselves to an extent which it has 
not been practicable to attain here 
tofore. Other industries have found 
it desirable and profitable to effect 
this coordination by the appointment 
of an advisory committee to consult 


with the officials of the department 
on all matters of policy and pro 
cedure in any way affecting the in- 


terests of the industry, and to assist 
us in developing our efforts so as to 
make them of the maximum practical 


benefit to the industry we are at- 
tempting to serve. 
This convention is most cordially 


invited to appoint such a committee. 

It is well, however, to emphasize 
that the appointment of such a 
mittee not 
the right and of indi 
vidual firms of applying directly to 


com 


does in any way impair 


desirability 


the department for any assistance it 
may be able to render. The facilities 
of this branch of the Government are 
placed entirely at your service; there 


are no charges assessed in extending 
them, and you are cordially invited 
to make the fullest possible use of 
them during 1929 and the years to 


come. 


Honey Peanut Butter Fudge 


Am sending you 
favorite candy 
our 
find this delicious: 


my husband’s 
wonder if 


wouldn't 


recipe. I 


some of other reader 


1 cup sugar 3 cups sugar 
% cup water 4 cup water 

2 egg whites 1 cup honey 

(beaten stiff) ‘%2 cup of peanut 

1 cup nut meats butter 

1 teaspoon va- 
nilla 

Boil together sugar and water in 
the first group until it threads. Then 
pour over stifly beaten egg whites. 
Set aside. 

Boil together sugar, honey, peanut 
butter and water of second group 
until it threads. Beat into the first 
mixture until it thicken Add nuts 
and vanilla and drop in rough 
mounds on waxed paper. This will 
keep several weeks. 


Mrs. E. A. Ruttner, 
Lodge Pole, Neb. 
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2 Ib. Package with Queen $4.25 
1 Untested Queen . 1.00 
1 Tested Queen 1.50 
Discount on quantity 
Inspection Certificate with each 

= ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 

yy 

(7 7 

I want your business and I don't 
} »w of any better way of getting 
it than elling you these queens at 
his } . 

They are raised by myself and I 
r antee them to be the equal of 
iny queen at any price 

A. E. SHAW 

L SHANNON, MISS. 

\ J 
Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for 
sale by numerous dealers. 

Insist on the Best 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A, 
(= 





Queen Prices for 
Balance of Season 


The best of Italian queens when 
you want them or your money back 
by return mail at the following 
price 

Ilr ted, 1 or 100 50c each 
Tested $1.00 each 

For larger quantities, write us for 

pr ce 


Cotton Belt Apiaries 


Paris, Texas, R. R. No. 2 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED 
| er i a 
Cc R i a ts gua at 
THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
( J.J. Scott, Prop., Winnsboro, La., R. 1 
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Williams’ Queens Produce Profitable Colonies 


They are bred for honey gathering, long life, and hardiness. 


We know how to produce the long, slender-bodied queens, such as 
you find at the head of your best colonies. 


Health certificate with every shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Select untested three-banded Italian Queens 50 CENTS EACH 
Quantity prices on request 


P. M. WILLIAMS, Mt. Willing, Alabama 














TIN CANS AND PAILS —Best Quality on the Market —July Ist, 1929 


In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons—Pails with Sure-On Bails 


Shipment from Grand Rapids Shipment from Chicago 


2% pound cans Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 


1 


100 in carton $3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 
5 pound pails 

50 in carton $6.50 $31.35 $60.00 $5.75 $27.50 $53.75 
0 pound pails 

50 in carton $9.50 $46.00 $88.25 $8.00 $39.25 $76.75 


From Grand Rapids From Chicago or Detroit 
2% pound cans One box Ten boxes Tenboxes 50 boxes 100 boxes 
24 in wood box $1.15 $10.00 $9.50 $45.00 
5 pound pails 
12 in wood box $1.10 $10.50 $9.00 $44.00 
10 pound pails 
6 in wood box $. 90 $ 8.00 $7.00 $32.50 
60 pound cans 
2 in wood box $1.10 $10.00 $9.00 $43.50 $85.00 
50 bulk crate Per crate $17.50 Per crate $15.00 


A. G. WOODMAN C”., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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JAY SMITH’S QUEENS 
HIGHER QUALITY at a LOWER PRICE 
ITALIANS . . CARNIOLANS 


Carefully bred for gentleness, beauty and service. 
You will like our queens and find they will bring you splendid profits. 
Write for Free Book ‘About Bees” 
PRICES: 1 to 9, inclusive, $1.25 each; 10 to 24, inclusive, $1.20 each; 25 to 


49, inclusive, $1.15 each; 50 to 99, inclusive, $1.10 each; 100 or more, $1.00 each. 
Breeding Queens, service guaranteed for season, $10.00 each. 


ROUTE THREE J AY Ss M ITH VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 


Waterloo Engraving Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes 


* Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 
& Service Company os & one 


Waterloo, Iowa WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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Utah Conditions Very Gooc 


Bees in the state are in excellent 
condition, according to E. B. Hawhk- 
ins, inspector for northern Uta 
county at American Fork. He finds 
very little disease. 

In a talk before the Utah County 
Honey Producers’ Association re- 
cently, Mr. Hawkins reported pros- 
pects for a good honey crop. 

Orders at the meeting were also 
given amounting to a carload of cans 
to this one district, and additional 
orders in sight, according to O. R. 
Baird, secretary of the association. 


“Beekeeping in Indiana” 

The title of an extension bulletin, 
No. 158, issued by the Purdue Uni- 
versity Department of Agricultural 
Extension. It is written by our good 
friend, W. A. Price, of the depart- 
ment of entomology and associate of 





Prof. J. J. Davis. The following | 


titles are noted: Securing Bees, Loca- 
tions, Equipment, Discussion of the 
Bee Colony, Management, Wintering, 
Swarming, Requeening, Diseases,— 


with adaptations to Indiana condi- | 


tions. Those interested should write 
to Purdue for a copy. 


Basler Lekerly No. 1 tor Bakers 


Bring to a boil twenty-four pounds 
of real good honey and _ sixteen 
pounds of white sugar. Strain in a 
bowl and when cool add eight pounds 
of coarsely chopped raw almonds, 
eight pounds of orange and citron 
peel, three-fourths: pound of cinna- 
mon, one-fourth pound of cloves, the 
rind of twelve lemons, one-fourth 
pint of kirschwasser, twelve ground 
nutmegs, three ounces of potash and 
one ounce of ammonia, finely ground 
and smothered with egg yolks. Add 
flour enough to make a stiff dough. 


Take five pounds of dough and 
roll on a floured tin one and one-half 
feet wide and two and one-half feet 
long. Bake in a good oven and, 
when cooled, frost with the aid of 
a brush with frosting. Keep brush- 
ing in the frosting until it gets white. 
When the frosting has hardened, cut 
into squares and put up in packages. 


* * * 
Basler Lekerly No. 2, for Bakers 


Five pounds honey, two pounds 
brown sugar, three-fourths pound 
ground almonds, three-fourths pound 
of citron ground fine, two ounces of 
potash, one-fourth pound of cinna- 
mon, one-half ounce cloves, four nut- 
megs, five pounds of flour. Treat 
like above. 
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RELIABLE 
QUEENS 


Young, vigorous, pure three-banded 
Italians, They are 
and mated 
from strong nuclei. We can fill orders 


bred for service. 


reared in strong colonies 


promptly. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 

Select Young Laying Queens, 75c 
each; six to fourteen, 70c each; fif- 
teen or more, 65c each. 


Write for prices on 
large quantities 


bees for increase, 2 Ibs. 
3 lbs., 
Express or mail shipment. 

1200 nuclei to 


Seventeen years’ experi- 


Package 
with young laying queen, $2.50; 
$3.50. 

1000 colonies and 
draw from. 
ence as extensive shippers. 

You will be pleased with the qual- 
ity of bees we supply. 


W. D. ACHORD 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Aj 














FREE PREMIUMS 
FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Send for a list of them 
HELP US GROW 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where we produce 
honey by the carload. 


Choice untested Italian Queens, 75c 


each; $8.40 per dozen. 
Tested, 50c each extra 
Write for prices in large quantities. 


All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Ala. Address for quick service, 


DAVID RUNNING 


SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA 





Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


A STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


This foundation gives each section 
a delicate center that blends per- 
fectly with every bite. Remem- 
ber, well pleased customers are 
the comb honey producer’s biggest 
asset. 


Sold by all Lewis - Dadant Dealers 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 





Fancy Section Honey 


Choice or No. 1 Sections 
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RED STICK 


PACKAGE BEES AND NUCLEI 


FOR JUNE AND JULY 
to 100 2-lb. packages, $2.25 
to 100 3-lb. packages, 2.90 
to 100 2-frame nuclei, 2.50 
to 100 3-frame nuclei, 3.15 


each 
each 
each 
each 


Pure Italian queens, 75c each 


Liberal overweight, safe arrival, 
pure Italian queens, health certificate 
and absolute satisfaction included in 
above prices. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 











Why Use Root Queens 


1. Our three-banded Italian queens are pro- 
duced by experienced queen breeders who under- 
stand the business. 





2. We select our breeding queens from hun- 
dreds of our honey producing colonies, there- 
fore only choice breeding queens are used. 


3. Our queens are shipped to customers in our 
new mating and introducing cages that help to 
insure safe introduction. 


+. We make prompt shipment or tell customer 
why. 
1 10 50 100 
Untested . . $1.10 ea. $1.00 ea. $0.85 ea. $0.75 ea. 
Tested ... 2.25 ea. 2.00 ea. 
Select Tested 5.00 ea. 


25 cents per 


queen to above prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. 


Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada must add 


Note: Our UNTESTED QUEENS are young, fertile queens reared 
this season, that prove to be appnoximately 99 per cent purely mated. 
Our TESTED QUEENS are older queens guaranteed purely mated. 


Our SELECT TESTED QUEENS are choice tested queens that 
might be used as breeding queens, although they are not tested for 
breeding purposes. 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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QUEENS --- YANCEY HUSTLERS 


Beautiful Three-band Italians. Record Honey-makers 


Untested, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen; $50.00 per hundred 
Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen 


Only one grade shipped—Select. Every queen guaranteed to please 
you. Reduced prices on package bees 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES. Bay City. Texas 


Yancey Bros., Owners 
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CONTAINERS 


Tin and Glass 





SELLING HELPS OF ALL KINDS 


Send for our list and prices—and save money. 
Immediate service. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 
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GOLDEN QUEENS 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY GATHERERS 
Select (one grade) young laying queen $1.00 each; five for 80c each; ten, 75c each; 
twenty or more, 65c each. 

We have specially made, patent pending, safe introducing cage which is also 
self-introducing, in which we guarantee safe introduction even to laying worker 
colonies. The price for queens in this cage is 50 cents additional. All queens 
mailed in large cages unless smaller size specified. 




















No disease. Health certificate. Safe arrival and Satisfaction. 
THE GOLDEN APIARIES 
John T. Knight, Mgr. LETOHATCHIE, ALABAMA 
4) 
Z \ 
yO RR “Gj Free! 
a FR OR A «Six Queens Free! 
Six select untested queens absolutely free 
with each order of 25 or more of 
FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
The very best at the lowest possible price for the remainder of the season. 
1-12 select, untesfed queens, 55Sc each; 12-25, 50c each 
Safe delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in U.S. and Canada. 
N. FOREHAND, Gonzalez, Florida 
2 A4 
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We Are Taken to Task on Disease 


Your editorial signed F. C. P.- 
anent “foulbrood,’ in June _ issue, 
shows the effect the widespread de- 
structive ideas of the newly self- 
constituted “bee policemen” have had 
even on one of the editors of the 
American Bee Journal. 

You all admit, as you all must, 
that there is no question but that the 
disease can be treated and bees and 
equipment saved. Your excuse for 
burning is that beekeepers as a class 
cannot be trusted to treat. But it 
is just as easy to compel the proper 
treatment as to compel any other 
duty. The amazing thing is that men 
of learning can be found among 
kindly thinking bee people who for 
a moment believe they can_ take, 
either by force or by a so-called law, 
the property of another, while admit- 
ting that by treatment it could be 
saved, and without such treatment 
ruthlessly destroy it. 

This is a disease itself, a beekeep- 
ers’ insanity. There is one answer 
to it. It is not merely to write, when 
even our most influential journals do 
not publish such protests any more. 
The remedy of today must be made 
to fit the evil of the day. Sue these 
bee-burning gentlemen. They will 
come to their senses when the courts 
enter judgments against them and 
their bondsmen, if they have any. 
Bee burning without the consent of 
the owner is a thing of the past in 
California, and the cases started have 
not yet been tried. 

John Gray. 

(Our correspondent writes that 
‘our most influential journals do not 
publish such protests any more.’”’ Is 
the American Bee Journal included 
by him among those “most influential 
journals”? If so, will he tell us 
whose protests we have refused to 
publish? We have been against burn- 
ing up anything that could be saved. 
Yet when we see isolated cases of 
disease we feel very much that it is 
to everybody’s interest that they be 
destroyed. 


‘ 


We want to see fair play every- 
where, without lawsuits. But we want 
to see the disease ended, and we 
trust Mr. John Gray is doing all he 
can to treat diseased colonies where 
he finds them.—KEditor.) 


Parthenogenesis Again 


I have just read an article in your 
last edition under the heading ‘The 
Correctness of Parthenogenesis.”’ 

I am a beekeeper of twenty-five 
years’ experience and am a close 
observer. I am quite certain that 
neither bees nor queen are conscious 
of the fact that some of the eggs 
when laid are to produce queens and 
some drones, but that it is all auto- 
matically regulated by the size of 
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the opening of the cell into which 
the eggs are laid by the queen. I 
conclude that the organs of the 
queen act, being stimulated by the 
sense of touch from the walls of the 
cell. 

Proof: Very small queens will lay 
drone eggs in worker-cells. Enlarged 
worker-cells, when the combs are 
stretched, will often contain drone 
eggs. The opening into a queen-cell 
at the time the queen places an egg 
into it is contracted to the size of 
a worker-cell. A queen-cell is never 
used the second time. It would con- 
tain a drone on account of its being 
too large. I have observed these and 
many other things which cause me 
to believe that “nature”? has taken 
care of this in a way that the bees 
unconsciously do the right thing, and 
when cicumstances are such that 
there is an exception to the rule they 
are powerless to correct it, for the 
reason that the things are taken care 
of without their taking any thought. 


Orison Smith. 


(Your statements have been al- 
ready made by many others. But, 
when a colony builds its combs, the 
queen, if young and very prolific, 
will often lay eggs in cells that are 
just started and show only a rudi- 
ment of cell wall. So if there is any- 
thing in the shape of the cell to cause 
the queen to lay eggs in cells that 
are to be worker-cells, it must be 
something more than the cell walls 
that causes the laying of fertilized 
eggs. 

Beekeepers will get at the real 
facts sooner or later. But you are 
evidently of the opinion of the wives 
of some of the early beekeepers of 
the time of Dzierzon, who protested 
against the assertion that a queen 
could tell the sex of her progeny 
beforehand, when they, the wives of 
those beekeepers, did not know the 
sex of their own children  before- 
hand.—KEditor.) 


Idaho License Law Shows Bee 
Population 


An increase in the number of bees 
in Idaho is noted. This state has 
39,705 stands of bees already on the 
license roll, and the number probably 
will increase to 50,000 before the 
year closes, it is reported. This num- 
ber represents an increase over the 
1925 census. So far, only 350 of the 
1400 known bee owners in the state 
have received licenses. 

Application forms have been sent 
ut by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for other bee men to fill out 
ind remit with fees. Most are the 
mall owners, larger ones having 
een licensed under a new law passed 

vy the last legislature. G. P. 
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Beekeepers Take Notice 
For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 
We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 
Write for our free illustrated catalog 
Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 








HONEY CONTAINERS 


21.-lb. cans, 24 in a case, per can $1.15 
21%4-lb. cans, per carton of 100 1.00 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12 1.10 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 3.25 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 6.25 
10-lb. pails, per case of 6 00 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 1.60 
10-lb. pails, per 100 9.00 
5-gal. square cans, one in a cas¢ 15 
5-gal. square cans, two in a case, per cast 1.10 
GLASS JARS 
1)-lb., 24 in a reshipping case, per case $ .90 
1-lb., 24 in a reshipping case, per cas 1.20 
2-lb., 12 in a reshipping case, per cas SO 


Offered for shipment in original 
Reedsville, Wisconsin, 


packages either from 


or direct from factory 


All orders shipped within 24 hours from the time they are received 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


— | 
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MACK’S QUEENS (3 Band Italians) 
Have won favor and far in pract illy every honey producing section in the 
U. S. A They are o popular becau they re o HARDY, GENTLE and PRO- 
LIFIC NORTHERN BRED i the reasor They are o good that we guarantee 
them to please any beekeeper thi ide of Mar That a lot of territory but try 
to produce the ime quality ye rself for le than $1.00 each Yet here they go at 
$ .60c each; $6.60 a doz.; $50.00 a 100 
If they don’t please you, return then and we vill refund your mone and pay 
you for your time and trouble beside 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON ROUTE 2 ILLINOIS 
Telegraph and telephone Oblong, Illinois 
7 





Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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URIAH QUEENS 
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URIAH 
QUEENS 


head the big 
colonies 

that get the 
crops 
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It’s the fielders that bring in the honey. 

If the queen is prolific she will produce 
the force of field bees. 

Let Uriah Queens, mother of the bees that 
get the honey, head your colonies. We breed 
Uriah Queens to produce results for you— 
the kind you want. 

Uriah Queens are Good Queens. 


Remember: You get all of your 
money back if your satisfaction 
isn’t 100 per cent. 


50 cents each, any quantity 


URIAH APIARIES 


Box A, Uriah, Ala. 
BREEDERS OF THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


MOABAHAwOQ KBAOt Ger 
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ROOT SERVICE 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


A GOOD CROP NEEDS GOOD 


CONTAINERS 


We have them for you. Cans and Pails. Glass Jars. Wood and Cor- 
rugated Comb Honey Cases. Cartons for Comb Honey. 


Bee supplies for any need. Ask for container price list. 


A. 1. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO 


224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Morrison Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 
If you want queens with years of selection and breeding back of them. For gentle- 
ness, honey gathering, less swarming, and capping their honey white, requeen with 

Morrison’s line bred stock. (Eighteen years’ experience.) 
Untested $ .60 each 
Tested 1.25 each 
Breeders 5.00 each 


PURE MATING, SAFE ARRIVAL AND PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


GEO. MORRISON, P. 0. Box 65, Mandale, Ohio 




















XK 
By return mail, by Air, for long distance. Caucasians 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS are the gentlest race of bees known, and are more 
prolific than Italians, says U. S. Bulletin No. 447. 
Our breeding queen is a daughter of an Imported queen direct from Tiflis, and her 
bees are the gentlest of the gentle. Untested, 1 to 5, $1.50 each; 6 to 11, $1.30 
each; 12 to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 49, $1.00 each; 50 and over, 90c each. Tested, 


$3.00 each. Selected Tested, $4.50 each. BOLLING BEE co Bolling Ala 
= +] e 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Dress Your 


Honey Well 











Choose Your 
Labels Carefully 


Now 


is the time to order honey la- 
bels, before the rush begins. 
We have a reserve stock of 
over a million awaiting your 
imprint. 


How many do you need? 
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Selling 
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all sorts. 


Our catalogue contains some 
snappy new designs and we 
still have the old stand-bys that 
have been favorites with honey 
producers for many years. 


Send for Catalogue now 
A Post Card is all it costs 


American 
Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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